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China’s Problems and Western Christians 
EDITORIAL. 
CHINESE CHRISTIANITY AND WESTERN CHRISTIANS. 


What is the attitude of Western Christians towards Christianity 
as it is now developing in China? To this query no conclusive answer 
can be given. For the chief note heard in recent utterances is one of 
uncertainty as to what should be the attitude and activities of 
Western Christians with regards to the present complicated conditions 
connected with Chinese Christianity. Speaking generally one is 
impressed with the lack of any generally accepted and adequate 
world program. There is a halt ir thinking and planning This 
is a good thing. For Western Christians, thought must be remolded 
and their program remade. Some groups are still working the 
program adopted a quarter of a century ago. Nevertheless it is true 
to say that the support of Christian work in China is passing through 
i transitional stage in the minds of its supporters. Perhaps the chief 
cause of this attitude of “watchful waiting” is the rapid rise of an 
autonomous Christianity in China. This was desired. But it has 
developed more abruptly than was anticipated. Over the horizon of 
the Western Christian outlook is appearing the Chinese Christian. The 
chief note heard in his eager rush of words is, “autonomy!” During 
the last few years this child of Western Christian love has grown very 
tast. The psychology of his Western parent changes less easily than 


his own. Hence the parent does not know what to do with this eager 
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youth. He tends to hold on to his familiar attitude of instructor and 
director. He is uncertain as to where the fulcrum, on which the lever 
of directing the Christian Movement rests, should in future be placed. 
For autonomous Oriental churches are new problems. There is not 
nor has there been, of course, any lack of official and individual 
expressions of the desire for an indigenous Christianity. But the fact 
remains that the Western Christian does not know what to do with 
the urgent request for Christian autonomy in China and _ other 
lands. Perhaps the small proportion of Oriental leaders who took part 
in the Washington Convention was due to this uncertainty. Here is 
a need for leadership? Can the Western Christian—those who stay 
in the West at least—any longer direct in any sense the Christian 
Movement in China? If nct who should take this place of leadership? 


THE APPEAL FOR FOREIGN SERVICE. 


This uncertainty as to the relation of Western to Chinese Christian- 
ity comes out very clearly in connection with the appeal for service 
abroad that should be presented to possible candidates for Christian 
work in lands other than their own. Where the appeal is mainly, as 
it still is in some groups, for representatives to pass on a denominational 
message this uncertainty is little in evidence. But there is a rapidly 
increasing number of Christian youth who can be reached with extreme 
difficulty, if at all, with the old appeals. Denominational propaganda 
is only a weak challenge to many modern prospective missionary can- 
didates. The presentation of China as a vast field for leadership in 
which one may attain prominence by reason of the lack of native leader- 
ship has no longer any significance where actual conditions are under- 
stood. The need for leadership in the old sense is gone. Chinese 
Christianity now has Chinese leadership. Those who urge China as 
a field of Christian service, however, have not all yet learned how to 
present effectively the necessity for being a servant rather than a leader. 
But the modern Western Christian worker in China must learn how 
to follow and work with others not how to lead and show others how 
to work. Then, too, the argument that the missionary effort is necessary 
to the vitality of the Western church is now seen to be egoistic. The 
urge of the Great Commission is as strong as ever. But the motive and 
method of fitting it into the task of Christianizing all social relationships 
and of meeting the demands of the internationalization of Christianity 
are not sufficiently apparent to be generally recognized. So we have 
Christians who are considering foreign service asking such questions 
as, Are missionaries to work under Oriental leadership or look to their 
supporters for guidance? Are we to be volunteers or associates? Does 
the Chinese church any longer need us? Can Chinese Christians get 
along alone? What is our relation as Christian aliens to China’s problem 
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of political readjustment? What is to be our legal or political status? 
Whose responsibility is it to say on what conditions the Western 
Christian shall labor in China? Again we come up against a need 
for leadership. 


SOME ROOT DIFFICULTIES. 


What are some of, the root difficulties that feed this uncertainty 
as to how Christianity should now develop in China?. A tremendous 
weight of overhead expenses is one. Conflicting ideas of the theological 
content of the Christian Message is another. Then, too, institutional 
and denominational propaganda still operates to create uncertainty about 
co-operative programs. There is less talk about a “United Church” 
at home than in China. ‘Toa very large extent, for instance, theological 
seminaries in the United States still concentrate on denominational 
presentations of truth and denominational programs. Back of this is 
the difficulty of a dual loyalty. The particular denomination often 
seems to share with Christ the loyalty of its members. ‘This divided 
loyalty is the chief danger confronting Protestantism. There are 
also difficulties that bear more directly upon the work being carried 
on in “mission’’ fields. ‘These fields are ceasing to be “mission” in 
the old sense and are callmg tor an cqual share of responsibility and 
autonomy with their Western Christian kin. Right here the chief 
difficulty becomes apparent. It may be thus phrased. What is the 
relation of the trusteeship of Western Christians to a developing 
autonomous Christianity in lands not so long since non-Christian and 
still only moved in part by Christian principles? This trusteeship has 
to do with finances and the contents of the message. What will 
happen to Christianity in China if the Western Christians or Western 
Mission Boards, which tend some of them to become a little bureaucratic, 
pass over all responsibility to Chinese Christians? The answer is not 
cléar to the Western Christian. but after all is it a question of Western 
Christian trusteeship alone? Is there not a Chinese Christian trusteeship 
which takes precedence of it? For whom are both Chinese and Western 
Christians trustees? Both are trustees for the same authority. Both 
must report to God! This facet should show the way out. For the 
ultimate question is, Cau God be trusted to work out His will through 
and in Chinese Christians? An answer to this question should dispose 
of the difficulty arising from Western Christian trusteeship. Does the 
Western Christian trust himself too much? 


THE INTERNALIZATION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Yet another root difficulty is apparent. What is the place and 
program of an /nternational Christianity’ Christianity is geographically 
international. It has passed beyond the stage of Occidental committee- 
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ism with international aims and aspirations. Most lands now have 
their own Christian Movements; some strong, some weak. The problem 
is no longer how one group or race of Christians can Christianize 
the others. Nor how a committee composed of Occidentals can 
successfully lead, indoctrinate or even inspire Orientals. It is rather 
how can these widely scattered groups of Christians comprising so 
many races and so many tongues together Christianize the world? 
This new world-wide task calls for a new Christian psychology. The 
psychology of committees composed only or mainly of Occidentals no 
longer works. Out of this new psychology must come a new program 
built up by Oriental and Occidental Christians. No adequate attempt 
to do this is yet in evidence. Thus must we answer the question, How 
shall Christianity be fully internationalized? Not an Occidental com- 
mittee internalization but an internationalism built up on the free co- 
operation of equal Christian units in many lands. What, then, is the 
future of the “missionary” movement? If Christianity is to be in- 
ternational Christians from all lands must needs work in other lands. 
Isolated geographical or racial Christian units will never achieve a 
real Christian internationalism. At present leadership in the international 
articulation of Christianity is not very prominent. It cannot come 
from any one group or race. Until this question of a really in- 
ternationalized Christian leadership is settled the further advance of 
Christianity must be slow. The Western Christian cannot Christianize 
the world alone. The implications in the growing world-wide articulation 
of Christianity are not vet sufficiently realized. Suffice it to say that 
it indicates no terminus ad quem to the “missionary” movement. For 
an internationalized Christianity makes indispensable a permanent in- 
terchange of Christian workers, resources and experiences between the 
different racial and national Christian units. 


WHO SHALL LEAD? 


And now returning to the problem of the further development of 
Christianity in China we are led to ask, Where must we look for leader- 
ship to answer the questions of Western Christians as to their part and 
place in China as Christian workers? Only one answer is_ possible. 
Chinese Christians must determine how and who of their Western kin 
shall help. One mission faced this question by seriously considering 
putting their resignations in the hands of their Chinese colleagues for 
action thereon. They did not actually do this. But perhaps ere long 
some arrangement will have to be worked out whereby Chinese Christians 
will generally determine who and what type of missionaries are in- 
dispensable. Two relationships require careful consideration. (1) How 
far shall the Western Christian worker in China be expected to assimilate 
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into Chinese life? Shall he in simple justice aim to meet the same 
tests that ‘‘Christian’”’ nations around the Pacific expect of the Chinese 
resident within their borders? (2) How shall Christianity be 
naturalized in China? This question leads us into the tangled situation 
now obtaining. The Chinese people are alert to the presence of 
Christianity and its program. Christian work is going on in many 


places much as usual. Yet there is a wave of criticism rolling over . 


it. The Shanghai Tragedy—disastrous for all concerned—was after 
all, only a vent through which a long-gathering volcano of resentment 
erupted. Nothing can go on as it has. It is encouraging to note a 
fairly general public opinion that fundamental treaty changes must be 
considered. Though how far or fast this will go is very uncertain. 
But what is the position and responsibility of Christians in China? 
Chinese Christians must answer this question for the Chinese Church? 
But what of the Christian alien? His advice on Chinese problems 
when wnasked falls on deaf ears. His criticisms only irritate. 
He is charged with being “silent” in a time of great moral 
issues. This charge has gone throughout the world. It really 
means that in a time of-crisis the Christian forces provided no adequate 
leadership. To -be horrified at the rashness of some _ youthful 
Chinese patriots is futile. To hide behind ignorance is only to invite 
the query, Why don’t you know? Of course not all Christian aliens 
in China have been silent. Some statements well worth while have 
gone forth. Yet generally speaking Christian aliens do not go beyond 
“sympathetic. inactivity.””. Other questions crowd thick and _ fast. 
Many feel that the Christian alien has nothing to do with polities? 
True enough as regards partisan politics. But C/iristianity is specifically 
mentioned in political instruments! Have Christian principles naught to 
do with the way it got there? To some extent missionaries rely on 
and use “rights” which are in these same political instruments. Must 
they also see that these “rights” accord with Christian principles? As 
aliens, also, missionaries have a political status. What in consequence 
is their responsibility for the actions of their respective nationals and 
nations in China? Why are Christian aliens so persistently criticised 
as “imperialistic, capitalistic, and militaristic?’ Is it due to their 
relation to treaties which are out of date or to the fact that their 
respective nations show these characteristics, or both? And so on. 


MISSIONARY ARGUMENTS FOR CHRISTIAN “RIGHTS” 

IN CHINA. 
Christianity in China is a part of the treaties. The only difference 
hetween the Christian alien and the diplomatic or commercial alien, so far 
as the treaties are concerned, is that through long continued effort and 
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pressure the Christian alien enjoys a much greater extension of alien 
“rights” in China. The story thereof is interesting and a little sadden- 
ing. These “rights” our missionary predecessors did much to get into 
the treaties. To define, secure and. clinch them actually took two 
generations of negotiation, mostly compulsory. And not until 1902- 
1903 was the question of some of these “Christian rights’ finally 
settled. Some missionaries’ of the past argued that if the treaties did 
not allow sufficient freedom for Christian work they could rightfully 
go beyond them. This point is also raised with regard to missionaries 
of the present also. Is it true? Now our missionary predecessors. put 
forth, among others, three arguments as justifications for urging China 
to give Christian workers these “rights... The first is found in the files 
of the Chinese Repository during the thirties. Missionaries of that period 
evidently shared a popular notion that China in attempting to exclude 
foreigners was breaking the Golden Rule. The second argument was 
advanced during the sixties and is tound in the files of the CHINESE 
RECORDER of that decade. In a number of issues a keen discussion 
was carried on as to the relation of missionaries to consular aid and 
protection. The basis of discussion was the treaties of 1858 and 1868. 
It was urged by missionaries that the treaties then in force simply 
required the Government of China to grant foreigners resident in 
China the same privileges that “the U.S. Government accords to Chinese 
resident in the United States.’ Great emphasis was laid by diplomats 
and missionaries on the fact that the political arrangements then asked 
for were reciprocal! “Reciprocity” was a slogan! The third argument 
approved by a missionary but actually made by the then U.S. Mainister,. 
was that Christians taught the principles “‘of that Christianity to which 
all civilization owes its elevation and refinement.” ‘This argument was 
frequently made by other missionaries also. Apparently the majority 


. of the missionaries then in China agreed that these arguments were valid. 


There is very little evidence that much was said on any other side though 
one missionary—a junior—did question the generally accepted position. 
We are not going to attempt to show whether these arguments were 
actually valid or not. The question that we should face, however, is, 
Do they hold any longer? Should there be any Christian “treaty 
rights?’”’ These questions are puzzling many Christians in China and 
at the Home Base. Here again leadership is called for. 


THE NEW SITUATION. 


The main point is that the Christian Movement in China faces 
an utterly changed situation. The chief aspect of this situation 
is the growing and intelligent moral assertiveness of present-day 
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Chinese acquainted both with the learning, problems and ideals of the 
Occident and alive to the needs, possibilities and inherent “rights” of 
their own people. They want to co-operate with Occidentals on the 
basis of Chinese autonomy. The missionary body in the sixties was 
less than four per cent of its present strength. The present mission- 
ary body is looked on by the Chinese as having a national significance. 
The period in which early Christian work was carried on in China is 
now dubbed “predatory.” It was a period of invasion. Missionary 
work even was often spoken of by missionaries as an “invasion.” What- 
ever the justification for that attitude in the past China will no longer 
submit to the ethics or attitude of the “invader,” no matter what he 
comes to do. Out of this period the present treaties came. Within 
this period also Christianity became a part of political treaties. This 
‘does not mean that early missionaries acted on the ethics of the 
“invader.” Indeed the three arguments given above indicate the reverse. 
But it is in regard to these same three missionary arguments that the 
greatest changes have taken place. There is a very general tendency | 
for Christians to question the “Christian” character of Occidental 
civilization. The arguments from the Golden Rule and reciprocity are 
in even worse plight. Missionaries in China now enjoy almost unlimited 
residential favors. All the White countries bordering the Pacific— 
including the principal nations from which missionaries come—have 
exclusion laws—some more severe than others—against the Chinese. The 
argument from reciprocity advanced in the sixties was based on privileges 
granted the Chinese in the United States. Since 1882 the Chinese 
have been excluded from the United States by name: many of the states 
also forbid Chinese owning land. Extraterritoriality—a knotty tangle 
if ever there was one—was once a reciprocal arrangement that China te 
some extent enjoyed. Up to 1894 the Chinese possessed extraterritorial 
rights in Japan. Now China is the only important country still working 
under such an arrangement. At the time the low tariff duty was put 
into a treaty with China (1843) trade was freer than it is now. Now 
high tariffs on many articles of commerce confront China in all the 
countries with whom she has made these treaties. The benefit of this 
unequal tariff situation is shared by the missionaries. While the treaties 
still aim to maintain the “open door” for white people as regards China 
their countries are expressly denying China the “most favored nation” 
clause—she once enjoyed it—in this and other respects. Present 
Pacific relationships are, therefore, not reciprocal whatever those of the 
past were. There is a fairly general agreement that the arrangements 
whereon aliens live and work in China are out of date. World relation- 
ships have changed. Christian opinion has changed. The Christian 
alien in China needs to find a new relationship. 
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THE DUTY OF CHRISTIAN ALIENS IN CHINA 


Has the Christian alien a special duty in this time of upset? Where 
do his Christian principles come in? What can he do beside expressing 
mere sympathy? Certainly he should seek to understand his own 
position. This involves study of his actual status. What do the 
treaties actually say about him? What “rights” do they give? Are 
such “rights” any longer necessary? Can the Christian alien clarify 
his own position? He is a part of political and legal arrangements. 
Have these a moral as well as a purely diplomatic aspect? What moral 
principles are involved? It was recently pointed out that the proposed 
Conference on Faith and Order will center its thought on the ethical 
rather than the theological aspects of Christianity. It is from the ethical 
viewpoint that the Chinese are criticising Christianity. Has the mission- 
ary a dual status the two aspects of which are rightfully contradictory ? 
Or must his Christian principles in some way be applied to both aspects 
of his relationships with the Chinese? Or should he have one only? 
Most of the problems now being discussed have a moral aspect. Few 
of them are purely political. Should the Christian alien seek to 
inform—even guide—public opinion insofar as the problems needing 
solution are moral? Eventually these out-of-date treaties of which 


_ Christianity is a part will be superseded by others. What shall be the 


position in China after such treaty revision has taken place? Has not 
the time come for the missionaries to openly and definitely consider the 
removal of the toleration clauses from the treaties? Should not 
Christianity and Christians be given the same relation to the Chinese 
Government and people that they enjoy in “Christian” nations? The 
Christian alien must show clearly where and wherein Christian principles 
bear upon present urgent moral public issues. Out of this clarification of 
his position as an alien must come guidance for his supporters and their 
administrative organizations as to their duty under the changed con- 
ditions now existing. For Boards and Western Christians must look 
to their respresentatives in China to settle these questions. They 
cannot take the initiative. There is danger that the Boards and their 
supporters will wait for guidance from the missionaries and the mission- 
aries, generally speaking, leave the questions awaiting solution too much 
to chance. That way promises no solution. The other and allied 
question as to the domestic relation of Christianity and Christian in- 
stitutions to the Chinese people and Government must be left to the 
Chinese Christians to work out. Here the Christian alien had better 
quietly wait and work as best he can. Suffice it to say that whatever 
he does must work for good-will, the only basis on which Christianity 
can achieve any of its aims in China. 


4 
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China’s Authority and Christian Education 
E. R. HUGHES 


‘ANG Hsi is an intriguing personality. He was a Manchu and a 
statesman all the time, and yet should be given the benefit of 
the doubt and be regarded as having a genuine love of Chinese 
letters. Hence his monumental dictionary. Of the ultimate 

value of that monument history probably cannot yet give a reliable 

verdict; but signs are not wanting that, when that verdict comes, it 
will be to the effect that, though he meant well, he did a great deal of 
harm. If that may be said of the greatest of the Ts’ing emperors, what 
may be said of the others? Roughly this: that they stood for nothing 
but themselves. Their one conviction was that they should wield 
imperial authority. . All else was opportunism. As a corollary to this 
stands the opinion that, under the Manchus, Chinese scholars, being the 
trustees of Chinese culture and its spiritual values, were to a large 
extent guilty of debasing their learning and gifts to the unworthy use 

of upholding this foreign rule. Hence in the nineteenth century a 

retribution, that general appearance of insincerity and intransigeance 

which made so disastrous an impression on the foreigners from the 

West. It was inevitable that the Ts’ing Dynasty should go. But was 

it inevitable that the West should have shewn itself as aggressive and 

contemptuous as it did? 

So, as it comes to all nations one time or another, a day of 
humiliation came to China. The two basic principles, or other essential 
facts, Freedom and Authority, on which a state and nation depends for 
its continued corporate existence, were assailed from within and without 
and their existence gravely threatened. Confidence, that indispensable 
mortar of society, naturally began to run short. Such a situation was 
dangerous enough in all conscience; and yet China must needs add to 
the danger. Before her own people and the world she poured scorn on 
her education, and with a stroke of the pen committed her future to 
the power of foreign education to renovate. Also she replaced her 
monarchy with a republic after the manner of the West. Whether she 
was right or wrong to take these steps, and take them in the way she 
did, obviously no one is in a position to say; but it is equally obvious 
that she thereby placed herself in mortal danger. Could the new 
authorities, political and educational, bear the stamp of real native 
authority? For a time could they be much more than adventitious 
seats of officialdom (gx), mechanical executives (4), as contrasted with 
men in whom the fibres (4), the deep-springing streams (3%) of life's 


Note.—Readers of the RecorperR are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
respnnsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 
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teal adjustments (#) are the source of power*? Could they at once 
build up on a basis of greater reality the national self-respect. restore 
and develop the integrity of Chinese manhood and womanhood? No, 
it could not of course be done in a minute, and yet how much depended 
on it being done without delay! The nation knows this now, knows 
too the incalculabilitv of the future and the unreliability of neighbours 
and their powers of interference, and it cannot bear itself in its 
humiliation. Hence student agitations, this spate of wild talk and 
demonstration, and the dead bodies in the streets of Shanghai, Canton 
and Hankow. 

The armchair critic here intervenes with his, “Well they have only 
themselves to blame.’’ Have they? Did China seek out the West, or 
the West the East? To this comes the prompt answer, “It is all very 
well to say that, but it was inevitable. The world cannot stand still 
just because of one nation.” True, but the world can deal generously 
with a neighbour, can act with due regard for his self-respect, can in a 
time of stress help instead of hinder.—Here the critic leaps from his 
chair in uncontrollable excitement—‘‘Haven’t we helped? Haven't we 
lent money by the hundred million, lent men by the score as advisers, 
officials, and the like?. What is more, haven't missionaries by the 
thousand lived devoted lives and spent fabulous sums in giving the 
highest and the best that the West knows?” True again, though the 
investments were made profitable enough, and the officials naturally drew 
good enough salaries. With regard to the missionaries, a word or two 
must be said. 

As China approached her humiliation, what did Christians ( foreign) 
find to do? First we saw no reason why we should not through political 
influence get useful clauses into dictated treaties. So we gained the 
right to preach our religion, the right to go anywhere and be specially 
protected, the right to stay snug under extraterritorial jurisdiction, the 
right to be compensated when we suffered in person or property, the 
right to have converts specially protected. All these, legal rights, even 
natural rights if you will; but were they, are they, moral rights’ Are 
they rights in equity? Are they Christian rights? Further, we saw no 
harm in building up within the organism of society an independent alien 
organization which from the base up was buttressed by foreign prestige. 
In a word, in order to establish an opportunity to serve what we thought, 
and they did not, to be the best interests of the Chinese nation, we 
started, and have persisted in maintaining, a whole series of political 
rights; rights which in essence are a direct impairment of the sovereign 
authority of the Chinese within their own borders. Have we done well 
in this? | 

*Vide the Book of Changes ~— UW Cp. Doctrine of the Mean 
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Then having forced open a door of opportunity, we came on a day 
in which by the providence of God we were freely given an opportunity 
of serving China in a way which appealed to her. She discarded her 
own and called for foreign education; and in consequence all over the 
country missionaries attained a position of considerable prestige. They 
were regarded as the exponents of those powers which were to bring the 
salvation of the ccuntry. What did we do? Well, amongst our “rights” 
was one to found schools; so on the wave of popularity we founded 
some 7,000 primary and secondary schools, not to speak of colleges and 
universities, and amassed a student body of some 200,000. That is 
extension pure and simple. What about intension? Have we achieved 
anything of outstanding value in the content or form of the education 
we gave? Have church schools been able to solve to any effective extent 
the problem of teaching Chinese in the primary school, so that those 
whose formal education must stop there, go out into society with the 
ability to find illumination from the written word? Let us be judged on 
our own ground, namely that religion is a vital part of true education. 
Have church schools learnt how to nourish religion in the child and the 
adolescent? And finally, in secondary education have we succeeded to 
any degree in cultivating that disciplined veracity of mind, that unselfish 
meral zeal, which every true citizen must have, whether he be of his 
native land only or of the Kingdom of God as well? The answers to 
these questions lie in the pages of the Education Commission Report 
1922; and they afford no room for self-congratulation. What is even 
more serious in that report is one feature which does not appear on the 
surface, namely that, when the Commissioners met, being heartily con- 
vinced that Christian education should be Chinese for the Chinese, they 
found nothing which enabled them to say, “Here is something which 
shews what such an education is, which shows how Chinese spiritual 
values are coming to their true place in education.” All they could do 
was to set forth in good round terms their general conviction without a 
single concrete application. This after twenty years. Is there any other 
conclusion to be drawn than that our objective was not so much the dis- 
interested service of China as the utilization of this golden opportunity 
to serve our own ends, the spread of our religion, the building up of 
eur Church? And is there any doubt that the majority of Chinese 
Christians were of much the same mind? We, the disciples of Him who 
said, “As ve would that men should do to you, do ye also to them 
likewise,’ we wanted our own show, saw in China’s appeal an oppor- 
tunity to make it a very big show. Well, we have it now; but what 
is it really worth to China and to God? 

The enquiry must go further. When we came to China, we had 
with us a book in which we found the very wisdom of God. In that 
book there is a passage, ““As thou knowest not the way of the wind, nor 
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how the bones do grow in the womb of her that is with child; even so 
thou knowest not the work of God who doest all.’”’ And yet, has there 
not been a lack of that indispensable virtue, not only of a true Christian, 
but also of a true scientist and educator, the virtue of humility? We 
thought to ourselves that we had the very thing for China, and so 
brought along our but moderately successful methods and our idiosyncratic 
collection of subjects, and thrust them down the throats of eager youth. 
Take the matter of the national language, has there not been both too 
little and too much humility? Here was a script which abounded 
- in all kinds of subtle lights and shades of meaning, and which depended 
‘for its expressive power not so much on its being the slave of speech, 
as on the intuitive directness and satisfying logic of its pictures and 
symbols, whether standing alone or in combination, whether used simply 
or metaphorically. And yet educators seem to have thought that the 
only line of advance was by revulsion against Wenli, and by making 
the written word a replica of the spoken word in all its prolixity and 
extemporaneous slovenliness, and by drilling the child in that; whilst 
the main, possibly the only, contribution from foreigners has been a 
painstaking attempt to find a substitute, or at any rate a_ phonetic 
auxiliary, to character. If we had only had more reverence for one of 
the greatest works of the Spirit in the East, might it not have occurred 
to us that, much in the same way as youth in the West needs to study 
Latin or Greek, in order to stimulate its mind “to work in the regions 
of logic, philosophy, history,’’*so youth in China needs to study ‘seal’ 
character as well as modern character. By this means they could ‘learn 
by contact,’ could learn to be “‘clear-headed in thought and statement.”’ 
Of course, to many in the West classical study has come to be regarded 
as of doubtful educational. value, and twenty years ago it was not 
easy to find an enlightened defense of this branch of a liberal education. 
For that very reason, amongst others—to come back to the general issue— 
why did it not occur to us, that though we had something to contribute, 
vet that something was barely enough to be of use: that the West 
itself was but groping after a sound education: that our only hope of 
making good on what we could do in China, was by co-operation first 
and last with the whole body of Chinese educators? Why did we 
not then offer our services, to the limit of our Churches’ strength, to 
work under national auspices in the national organization? Or why 
did we not by rigorous research and experimentation put our highest 
into the quest for the new education ? 

One word more before making a concrete proposition. A good 
deal has been said recently (e.g. vid. the first issue of the Christian 


*Cp. A. N. Whithead D.Sc. LL.D. F.R.S. (Professor of Applied Mathematics 
in the Imperial College of Science and Technology), in a highly instructive article 
in the Hibbert Journal, Jan. 1923. 
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Educational Quarterly and Mr. Wallace’s pamphlet, The Place of Private 
Schools, etc.) by way of contending with the anti-Christian movement. 
Chinese Christian educators are thus asserting with fervour that thev are 
loyal te their country, whilst Mr. Wallace would have folks realize the 
proved value of private schools in other countries. I suspect that these 
ecntlemen with their knowledge and acumen have a view-point which is 
pretty much the same as my crude conviction represents, so that it ill 
hecomes me to criticize. And yet—surely it is not much use protesting 
-your sincere patriotism, when the other man thinks he has some hard 
facts which point in the other direction. And surely it is not much use 
instancing England, France, U.S.A. etc, when the point is not whether 
they have private schools and find them valuable, but whether they have 
private schools started and run by alien religionists. That is a very 
different kind of point, and such a situation involves a whole catena 
of factors not operative in the other situation. Also it bears in a 
marked degree that very feature of abnormality which Mr. Wallace 
rules out of his paper. The only instance in modern times that I can 
think of, which bears tthe slightest resemblance to the case under 
discussion, is that of the Mormons in U.S.A. Unless my memory greatly 
errs, the U.S.A. government and citizen body experienced a good deal 
of heart-burning, and took some pretty drastic action, in view of 
Mormon zeal and self-centredness. Further, Mr. Wallace instances 
_ France and her private schools. One can only wish that he had dealt 
a little more fully, shewing how the factor of clericalism has affected 
the French educational situation. Rightly or wrongly, the nation 
decided that an attitude of incurable suspicion must be maintained in the 
face of the Vatican and its habit of pursuing its own institutional ends. 

The proposition is this: that all argument and contention should 
be stopped from now on, and all Christian educational associations and 
missionary societies should refrain from interfering with the educational 
authorities in their settling the question as they think fit. If they would 
have all Christian schools closed, let it be so. If they would have all 
such schools registered, let it be so. If they would have no religious 
teaching or worship in such schools let it be so, and let money be 
subscribed as usual from Christian sources to carry them on. Of course 
it is all very well to say ‘let it be so.’ The fact is that it will be so, 
with the exception of the money part, whether Church and missions 
like it or not. China has that amount of authority left, to decide and 
enforce what she will in the sphere of a national industry of such vital 
importance as education. The point is that we should do it with a 
good will, and in that same spirit of faith in ultimate realities ceming to 
their own, which enabled our Lord to live and dite as He did. In this 
way the Church and her foreign friends can prove that they are dis- 
interested servants of China, and at the same time help to buttress the 
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shaken fabric of authority and to restore confidence to a great people 
sorely beset. 

To some of us it also pertains to join in the cry for the rectification 
of inequitable clauses in existent treaties, for the abolishment of con- 
sular jurisdiction and the return by some fair means or other of foreign 
concessions. If we have examined ourselves and are prepared to bear 
the consequences whatever the cost, we can do that. In my judgement 
we ought to do it. But the doing so may at first be but a somewhat 
ineffective witness by word of mouth. Some of the questions involved 
are highly complicated; and there are certain interests whose welfare 
might be seriously affected by such an advance, and to judge from press 
statements they intend to fight uncompromisingly. But in this matter 
of China and her authority and her education, the issue is in many ways 
clearer. God will not die, nor the Holy Spirit depart, because our 
present Bible lessons and our present “religious exercises’ are removed 
from Church schools. Above all, the Church has no need but to ask 
herself where her duty lies in loyalty to God and to China, (that spiritual 
entity He has so wonderfully preserved) ; and, having decided, to take 
the appropriate action, without waiting for any man. 

In conclusion, may I express the hope that, where in the above 
criticism perhaps savours too much of the pungent, the reader will do me 
the honour to believe that the assessment of blame is in no degree my 
aim? It would seem that earnest Christians like ourselves are some- 
what subject to the delusion that we are necessarily free from major 
errors in outlook and conduct: also that we need not recognize any 
intimate responsibility for political situations which we did not set out 
to produce, but which have eventuated partly because of our actions. 
To me the present situation is a direct challenge of God, not only to 
purge our hearts, but also to clarify our minds, that so we may dedicate 
ourselves anew to a new development of our calling. In this connection 
then, it is well to bear in mind that it is not only K’ang Hsi and his like 


who may mean well and do lasting harm. 


The Missionaries’ Opportunity 


JULEAN ARNOLD 


NE of the most pathetic and at the same time most puzzling sights 
in Peking is the mass of Chinese women and children gathered 
daily upon the city refuse heaps, gleaning bits of clinkers or other 
trifles which may serve as fuel from refuse already so thoroughly 

gleaned as to leave but little of human value. To these people, an 
American city refuse heap would look like a thousand dollars. A blind 
person overhearing the joyous chatter of these groups of women and 
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children would be more inclined to describe them as parties of holiday 
picnickers than to impute to them the grim task of eking out an existence 
on this narrowest of margins and on a severely competitive basis. 
Similar situations may be found in almost any Chinese community. 

Where else in the world is there a people still so good-naturedly 
inured to the low economic levels which characterize Chinese society? 
Certainly one can hardly commend a system of philosophy which encour- 
ages a spirit of contentment amid such. sordidness, or a social system 
which permits of universal early marriages with no efforts toward birth 
control in spite of the excessive pressure upon their limits of subsistence. 
I am. not advocating that these impoverished individuals be incited to 
attack the homes of the wealthy which may front upon some of these 
refuse heaps. If the property of the comparatively few well-to-do people 
of China were confiscated and turned over to the pocr, it would have to 
be spread so thin that it would hardly make an impression. Even were 
it of some consequence to the individual the situation in the long run 
would be even worse. _ 

While the great majority of the citizens of the Chinese Republic 
are engrossed in keeping the rice or millet bow] partially filled, they have — 
little or no time, nor are they fitted, to heed the teachings of Christian 
missionaries. If Western nations would extend the hand of true 
Christian brotherhood to the people of China, they should assist them to 
raise the economic level of their population. To heal the sick and halt 
in China can only be done effectively through attacking the great underly- 
ing causes of impoverishment. Doling out famine relief in the shape of 
charity contributions is poor Christianity, as it tends to pauperism. This 
was demonstrated during the famine in North China in 1922. American 
philanthropy contributed Gold $7,500,000 to famine sufferers. Much 
of this relief was distributed through missionary organizations. People 
in the stricken area came to look upon their Good Samaritans as never 
ending sources of ready relief, with the result that begging in North 
China has been since the famine a more popular profession than ever 
before. The American Red Cross contributed Gold. $1,000,000 for a 
road construction in the famine areas as a measure of relief. There were 
times when those in charge of this work were obliged to go outside of 
the famine districts to secure labor, as the famine sufferers had learned 
to expect relief without giving an equivalent in labor. If the same area 
were again visited by a similar catastrophe, which is not unlikely, as 
aside from the Red Cross road construction, nothing was done to correct 
the basic economic ills which in the main accounted for this catastrophe, 
calls for relief would again go up, as they do in other sections of China 
which are visited from time to time by catastrophes which threaten the 
lives of tens of thousands of individuals. In a country where practically 
every member of society marries before reaching twenty years of age, 
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and no efforts are made to discourage an excessive birth rate, it is 
probably only natural that the masses should have become early inured 
to the idea that famines are inevitable visitations. 

In spite of the fact that the immediate cause of the North China 
famine was a drought resulting from lack of rain, yet a few tens of feet 
below the surface of the stricken area, water was to be found in plentiful 
quantities. Northern China will continue to be subject to droughts and 
floods until a proper system of water conservation and water control is 
developed. If the good people of Christian America had devoted the 
funds contributed for famine relief to constructive work aimed to correct 
the basic economic ills of China, a substantial beginning might have been 
made toward the prevention of future famines in this country. Where 
such catastrophes are due to conditions susceptible to remedy through 
human. agencies, it would seem that greater wisdom would be exhibited 
in developing ways and means of applying these remedies rather than 
blindly to broadcast emergency relief funds. The average American 
visitor to North China during any winter season would experience but 
little difficulty in writing up a famine story, for the population generally 
might well be described as about one crop from dire distress and two 
crops from starvation. 

There are other serious economic ills which contribute in a large 
way to the general impoverishment of the Chinese people. Six-sevenths 
of the Chinese population is congested into one-third of its area. It is 
true that these 1,500,000 square miles represent much of the richest 
agricultural country, as it comprises rich river valleys, particularly the 
great Yangtsze Basin. However, the remaining two and one-half million 
square miles will support at least four-fold its present population of 
about fifty millions. Thus China as a whole is not over populated, in 
spite of the appalling congestion in certain sections. In order, however, 
to make possible the opening of vast territories of undeveloped land to 
settlement, economic transportation is a necessity. No other single factor 
has contributed in sucha large way to the development of America as 
has the railway. The lack of railways in China has much to do with 
the present backwardness of the country, in a modern economic and 
political sense. Even in the populated sections of the country where there 
is no water transportation, the people suffer severely because of the 
inability to market their products or to carry on extensive intercourse 
with other sections of the nation. For instance, wheat in the rich Wei 
basin in Southern Shensi may be selling at U.S. Gold 25 cents a bushel, 
when this commodity commands four times as much in the United 
States, yet American wheat will find its way to Hankow, one oi the 
milling centers of China, at a price lower to the Hankow miller, 
than it would be possible to get the Shensi wheat to Hankow, less than 
a thousand miles away. It is no wonder that the people of Shensi are 
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still on a copper monetary basis, and that one crop failure in that region 
means dire distress to hundreds of thousands of people. 

It is no credit to China in this age of railways and other modern 
economic means of transportation, that millions of its human inhabitants 
should be compelled to vie with pack animals as beasts of burden. 
Through the use of motive power, it is estimated that each individual 
of the American nation is rendered the equivalent, economically, of five 
persons not otherwise similarly favored. 

There are still other grave economic ills from which China suffers 
and which contribute to the deplorable poverty of the masses, but it 
suffices here to allude to three of striking importance, namely, early 
marriages and no birth control, lack of water conservation and control, 
and absence of economic transportation. The country is possessed of 
an abundance of natural resources. Because the Chinese have not taken 
advantage of the facilities which mankind has invented for harnessing 
the forces of nature and- utilizing them for the betterment of the great 
industrious masses in this country, the Chinese people, although possessed 
of the potentialities of the most prosperous of nations, are in chaos and 
poverty. 

It is not for an instant suggested that it is incumbent upon the 
American missionary organizations to assume the burdens of the 
educational function of the Chinese government or of other Chinese 
agencies. It would seem, however, that the present offers to Christian 
missionary institutions an excellent opportunity to supplement the work 
of other agencies in China, in making much more of a distinctive contri- 
bution to the cause of modern education than present methods will 
accomplish. In other words, during this trying transitional period in 
the life of the Chinese people, are the Christian missionary organizations 
contributing to the welfare of the Chinese people in the measure which 
the facilities at their command make possible ? 

It is estimated that Americans contribute annually to Christian 
missionary work in China as much as Gold $10,000,000. The disposition 
cf this sum is entrusted to three or four thousand American workers in 
China. Are these workers in the aggregate measuring up to the 
expectations of those in the United States who contribute these funds? 
Is it not the duty of missionary educational institutions in China to do 
nore than aim to develop personality and character among thos« who fall 
under their influences. It is unfortunate that the Western decalogue 
emphasizes negative rather than positive virtues. A young man trained 
to refrain from indulgence-in the uses of opium, alcohol, tobacco or the 
talking unto himself of a concubine, possesses in the estimate of many, 
an exemplary character, even though his virtues extend no further and 
he make no other contributions to the welfare of society. In other words, 
in spite of these commendable virtues such a person may be little more 
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of an asset to society than one who has ceased to exist, at least the 
best that can be said of him is that he is not a positive liability to his 
community. The mere fact that he may have acquired a degree of 
bachelor of arts, or doctor of philosophy, even under the most rigid 
scholastic standards, does not necessarily imply that his value to his 
community has been enhanced thereby. In fact, an individual who 
permits himself to be educated at the expense of others, deprives some- 
one else of that opportunity, hence it is incumbent upon him to make 
his training of consequence to the welfare of his fellowmen. Further- 
more, his education should be of such a nature that he may be so equipped 
as to be able to make a worth while contribution to society. China 
for countless ages put the scholar upon a pedestal, not because of any 
contributions which he may have made to the welfare of his fellowmen, 
but merely because of personal attainments in scholarly achievement 
based upon rigid stereotyped standards. 

Is there not a tendency upon the part of too many of our missionary 
institutions to substitute a Western academic training for its Chinese 
counterpart? The school diploma or the collegiate degree are exalted 
to positions of undue importance in the educational atmosphere of 
present day China. If some system could be devised whereby these 
were withheld for a period of some years after the student shall have 
graduated, and then awarded upon the basis of the student’s attainments 
in the sphere of usefulness to his fellowman, that is, his demonstrated 
ability to translate his education into action, the wholesome effects upon 
Chinese society generally would soon be noticeable. 

In China, textbooks devised to meet the needs of the Chinese 
environment are lamentably few. Would not missionary organizations — 
do well to encourage as expeditiously as possible the preparation of a 
series of textbooks compiled to aid the young men and women of. 
China to a proper appreciation of the history, geography, economics, 
agriculture, and sociology of their own country and people? As in 
warfare, the man behind the gun is rated as of even greater importance 
than the gun, so also in education the teacher is of greater importance 
than the textbook. Thus, these textbooks must be put in the hands 
of properly trained teachers if they would be thoroughly effective. 

China is essentially an agricultural country, probably eighty percent 
of its population comprise the agricultural masses. From an economic 
viewpoint, there is an extravagant waste in requiring four-fifths of 
the people to feed the nation. In the United States, where the people 
are better fed and produce a larger surplus for export, only about fitty 
percent comprise the agricultural population. However, the first con- 
sideration of importance to any peoples is food. It is a mistaken idea 
to credit the Chinese with having nothing to learn in agriculture. It 
the foreign missionaries in China were to concentrate their entire edu- 
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cational program on rural developments, with model agricultural schools 
and agricultural training stations strategically located they would make 
a signal contribution to the whole cause of modern education in China. 
The Rockefeller Foundation in China exhibited much wisdom in select- 
ing one distinctive line of constructive philanthropic endeavor. 

Some years ago a Secretary of Education of the Philippine Islands, 
stated that the object of public schools in the Philippines was to feach 
the Filipino boys and girls to do something useful with their hands 
while acquiring the elements of a modern education. Missionary edu- 
cational institutions could well adopt this slogan in all their edu- 
cational activities. The begowned Chinese student of to-day is sadly 
in. need of the development of a substantial degree of respect for the 
dignity of labor. The oldtime Chinese scholar rated himself above 
manual labor, business. activities or agricultural pursuits. In other 
words, he was an aristocrat, out of contact with the pulsating, throbbing 
masses of humanity who were sadly in need of his sympathetic services. 

It is true that there are in China today certain missionary institutions 
and organizations which are doing a distinctly commendable work in_ 
training Chinese as leaders in agriculture, commerce, industry, medicine 
and other practical lines of human endeavor, thereby combining the 
cultural with a training calculated to fit those under their charge as 
useful citizens of the Republic. However, on the whole there is, in my 
opinion, entirely too much of the academic attitude on the part of 
missionary educational institutions in this country. This is doubly 
significant as these missionary institutions often serve as models after 
which Chinese schools are patterned. A Chinese banker recently made 
the statement, that he would, if he were in a position-of authority to 
do so, prescribe that every graduate of the middle school in China be 
put to work for a period of two or three years before being permitted 
to continue his training in higher educational institutions. In_ this 
manner he might come better to appreciate the real objectives of a 
modern education. 

Doctor J. L. Stuart, President of Yenching University, in an 
introductory paragraph to an article entitled ‘The Religious Policy at 
Yenching University,’ makes the following statement regarding the 
functions of Christian educational institutions: 


“The Christian college in China has been founded as an integral part 
of the missionary enterprise. It exists for the purpose of wirning its 
students to Christ and of fitting them for His service, as well as doing tts 
part in all other ways toward the strengthening of the Christian community 
and witnessing to the meaning and value of Christian faith. The funds 
contributed for its physical equipment and for its annual maintenance have 
been chiefly if not entirely with these objectives in view and are being 
expended with an unqualified desire for attaining them. There is, therefore, 
no question whatever as to its function.” | 
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If I were to recast this statement I should inject into it more of 
the dynamic virtues of a Christian character. 

Thus, in general, I should criticize missionary institutions in China 
as being too easily content with producing men of static virtues rather 
than giving their greater concern to the production of dynamic Christians, 
that is, Christian agriculturists, Christian business men, Christian 
engineers, Christian artisans, Christian physicians, Christian politicians, 
and, in general, Christians equipped and determined to help the people of 
their country to help themselves. 

In making these comments upon missionary institutions, I do not 
wish to imply that I am not mindful of the great progress which 
missionary work as a whole is making in China, nor do I wish in any 
way to belittle the importance of cultural training. I am not among 
these who would put geographical limitations upon Christian mission- 
ary effort and confine it to the home lands. I firmly believe that 


Christianity has a message for China and that Christian missionaries 


are contributing to the regeneration of China’s society. But, in my 
opinion, the labors of these missionaries could be made many fold 
more effective if coupled with a better appreciation of the economic 
background of the nation and ways and means devised to assist the 
manhood and womanhood of this great race to apply themselves in a 
spirit of Christian service to more effective constructive endeavors 
calculated to lift the nation to a higher economic level, while preserving 
its rich heritage of cultural attainments. 


My First Menai to China 


CHAUNCEY GOODRICH 


In June I sent the editor of the Recorder a paper written by my father, the 
Rev. Dr. Chauncey Goodrich, prefaced by a few remarks of my own in which I 
commented upon the fact that the twenty-second of July 1925 would mark the 
sixtieth anniversary of his arrival in this country. It was in August 1865, that my 
father and his bride arrived in Peking, to which station of the American Board he 
has been attached during nearly half of his service in this country. This station 
was opened the year previous to his arrival. 

In response to his children’s appeal, my father has made a few jottings on 
the story of his first voyage out from New York to Shanghai, which I present below. 
i will take the liberty of stating in advance that the Boston office of the A.B.C.F.M. 
supplied him in all with fifty dollars, Shanghai currency, for his incidental expenses 
to Peking. This will explain his predicament when his ship unexpectedly put into 
Rio de Janeiro for repcirs, and remained there about three wecks, during the cays 


when the tael and silver dollar cxchange were virtually unknowr on the South 


seaboard.—L.C.G, 
HAVE been ureed to write the story I have sometimes narrated, 
of my first voyage to China. Is it worth while? 
On the 24th day of January, 1925, it was sixty vears ago, 
(2 Chinese cycle), we started, my wife and I, in an old Dutch 
sailing ship, “The Christian Matthias,” for Shanghai. It was in the 
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time when the United States was fighting the great war for freedom and 
a little later four million slaves were set at liberty. My two older 
brothers were in the war, the eldest being chaplain of the first Vermont 
Cavalry. 

The time had come at length, toward which I had been looking 
ever since in my freshman year at Williams College, the Rev. Dr. 
Schauffler of Turkey had made it plain to me then that my duty was to 
the under side-of the world. That was the time when sailing ships carried 
the world’s traffic,.and were also sought to carry the few missionaries 
to their distant homes. For us that spelled Peking, China. As we 
were in a war which rocked our country to its foundations, we must 
sail under the British flag, while the ship was owned by an American 
company, with an American skipper Captain Lord. 

Beside ourselves, there were a lady missionary bound for Shanghai, 
Miss Conover, going out this time to be married; two gentlemen just 
graduated at College, going to Peking, picked men for the Customs. 
Just here may | write of the young men for the Customs; one Mr. 
Tainter, was a rare man, the best scholar of his class, and a Christian 
who took his religion with him to China; the other, Mr. Woodruff, was 
also a scholar of good parts, and a gentleman, but physically a man of 
indolent habits. Both were good friends of mine in Peking. There were 
two young men carrying a dredge to Shanghai to deepen the bed of 
streams in that vicinity. And there were also two brothers of from 16 
to 18 vears of age returning from school to their home near Shanghai. 
I learned before long that the younger of the boys was an easy prey 
for the tempter. Travelling together from New York City round the 
Cape of Good Hope to Shanghai we were in all nine passengers. 

To escort us in starting, a lady of perhaps 50, the first President 
of the New York Ladies’ Missionary Society, came tripping up the 
gangway and brought good cheer, a breath of the home land, and good 
reading for the voyage. After the long months of delay we finally 
weighed anchor, spread sail, and our new life of six months together 
began. 

We had not much time for reflection, or for getting acquainted, 
for we ran right into a storm, and the first business for most of us was 
sea-sickness. My dear wife, alas! was a poor sailor, while I was never 
troubled. It was not long before the ship was found leaking and within 
three days there were four feet of water in her hold, and the male 
passengers who had enough life were asked by the captain to take a 
hand at the pumps in the day time, and he announced his decision to 
put into Rio de Janeiro for repairs. 

We had hardly gotten out of the storm, when I heard the words, 
repeated again and again, “There’s a Jonah on board! ‘There's a Jonah 
on board!" suggesting at once that missionaries were personae non gratis 
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on board ship. It Pw never occurred to me that we should not be 
welcome, and I had/only thought how I must try to be gentlemanly 
and kindly toward all. And here was a plain hint that missionaries were 
most unwelcome to some. What shall I do? -Almost at once I 
thought, for the present, I will live my own life. By and by, I will 
tell the company why Jonah’s presence brought trouble to the ship. 


Not long after, I heard many skeptical words about the Bible and 
Christianity. My companions had never heard me preach, yet some 
person or persons in the darkness poured such words into my ears. 
Was there here another reason why missionaries were not welcome? 
But as if this were not enough to happen on a crazy vessel scarcely 
twelve days out from New York, the taller of the two young men with 
the dredge fancied he had been insulted by Mr. Woodruff, and challenged 
him to a duel. Mr. Woodruff promptly accepted, and kept on _ his 
quiet way as if nothing had happened, but it made the atmosphere lurid, 
and the ship uncomtortable for a fortnight, until we were anearing Rio, 
where the duel was to be fought. But I will state right here that 
the duel never did come off. There were two stormy Sundays when 


great waves swept over the ship’s decks and it would have been quite 


impossible to hold a Christian service even had we all desired it. 


But there was one thing we must always do. We must eat and 
drink. Three times a day the bell rang which called us to the dining 
table, a table and seats as firm as they could be made. We had a cook 
who locked as though some mistake had been made in his creation. but 
we easily forgot his looks in the meals he brought. In some unknown 
kitchen our food was prepared; wonderful soups we thought, good meat, 
baked beans, and now and then some dainty; but the marvel was, when 
the ship rocked heavily, how he carried the food to the table, and sately 
distributed it among all the passengers. Only once, in a heavy storm, 
just as he reached the table, the whole big platter/of royal soup came 
pouring into his own lap! After the first explosion, we could have 
cried for disappointment. We had many storms and many experiences 
with cur own soup plates. One thing is worthy of mention, we were 
never unfriendly at the dining table. ‘Three times a day at least we 
were comrades. 


I always felt, as the only minister on board that I had a special 
duty to these passengers, and I must ask the captain for permission to 
held services which, with some trembling, I finally did. He replied, 
“Yes, you can preach, but I don’t allow any person to have anything 
whatever to do with my crew. I shall very likely not be present 
myself.” (But he always was.) That was my first lesson on the posi- 
tion of the captain of a ship. He is sole master, and asks by your 


leave of no man. 
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Well, we finally came in sight of Sugar Loaf Mountain, a beauti- 
ful sharp peak not far from the entrance to Rio, reminding one of 
the large sugar loaves of those days. We were all delighted, and not 
a word was ever again heard of the duel. By the next day we were 
inside the harbor; one of the most beautiful harbors of the world. But 
how shall we get on shore? For there were no wharves at that time. 
Instead a scantily clothed native backed up to the ship, and the only 
thing to be done was to mount on his back, clasp the hands tightly 
around his neck and hold on for dear life. He would carry us to 
dry land and drop us off. 

In about three weeks we had been transported from a cold winter 
in the north to a warm summer in the South, and to the charming little 
city of Rio. 

But must we spend the coming weeks in the ship? For my wife 
and myself this question was speedily and happily settled. Mr. Baldwin 
who attended to repairing the ship, presently came on board, and said 
to me, “Mr. Goodrich, if you will preach for us every Sunday as long as 
you remain, I will take care of you and Mrs. Goodrich.” I immediately 
responded, ‘‘I shall be delighted to preach for vou, and shall be very 
grateful to you besides.” Mr. Baldwin at once took us to his own 
cosy little home, a home from which his charming wife had so recently 
slipped away, but at the same time bringing the great things of the life 
to come into his heart. At this home we found rest and peace. 

A Mr.-Monroe was then the Consul at this port and his presence 
added much to the pleasure of those days. Letore we lett he gave me 
a bottle of specially fine native brandy. I kept it for years, but finally 
opened it for our Chinese nurse, who had the dysentery. One dose was 
sufficient. 

A day or two later, Captain Lord called and told me his time was 
filled with repairing the ship, and he had no leisure to write his wife. 
Would I be so kind as to write her for him? I replied somewhat as 
follows: “I am unable to give her the letter she wants, but I shall be 
very happy to. write her some of the most interesting news of the 
vovage,”’ which I proceeded to do, the first letter | ever remember having 
written to another gentleman’s wiie, to supply in part the failure of her 
husband. 

A little later Messrs. Tainter, Woodruff, and myseli went on an 
all day’s excursion up Corco Vado, a beautiful mountain near by, an 
easy climb. But one thing made it unforgettable. At noon while we 
were at the top there came up a shower and I saw directly overhead, tor 
the first and only time in my life a rainbow, small but a perfect circle and 
beautiful. | 

At last we were ready for another start. ‘The captain had newly 
provisioned the ship (much better than the company had done at the 
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first) and with plenty of fine fruit from the tropics. A lovely day 
and a few new friends to give us a bon voyage with their loving 
benediction. One of the events of starting I remember, almost as if 
it had been yesterday, was the swarms of flies and mosquitoes all ready 
for a bite; but as soon as.the wind filled the sails, there was not one 
left. It seemed almost good to be on the ship again. 

In two or three days there seemed to be some prey on our trail 
eager for the food we threw overboard, Our men accordingly baited a 
hook with a large piece of pork. It was not long before they drew 
up on deck a shark nearly four feet long. How it tossed itself about, 
filling us with dread. But it was soon harpooned and we breathed again. 
Don’t say we had no thrills on a sailing ship. 

About this time I began to study Chinese, not to much purpose, 
however. Miss Conover had a full set of the 214 Chinese Radicals, 
beautifully written, and translated. These she kindly presented to me. 
Having nothing else in Chinese, I devoted some time daily to these, and 
in course of time I could write them all from the number, or give the 
number from the translation. There was nothing more possible then, 
but this little acquisition remained with me a good many years.. 

About the same time, on Sunday I was to preach my first sermon 
on board. But I did not preach, I copied all the infidel objections that 
had come to my ears in the dark, to which I added many more, and 
simply read them the first Sabbath as Objections to Christianity, and 
closed, saying, ‘“Next Sunday, we will see if these objections can be 
answered,” and left with no farther exercises. I gave a week to 
writing my sermon. ! 

The next Sunday, the captain, first mate, and all the passengers 
were present, joining in the services and giving close attention to the 
sermon. | 


Here the jottings cease. Suffice it to say that the Jonah story was 
brought to bear on a very up to the minute application, and was probably 
never mentioned again.—at least, not destructively, by the individuals 
who had first grumbled in the Gulf of Mexico. On each successive 
Sunday my father preached and the friendliness continued on board, 

The “Christian Matthias” continued on its leisurely course, spending 
only a dav in the doldrums, though the officers feared far worse luck, 
and touched at a number of ports on the coast of Africa before she 
finally rounded the Cape. At Java my father recalls the luscious fruit 
which was brought aboard, but most of all the shocking news of the 
assassination of Abraham Lincoln. Six months lacking three days from 
the date on which she set sail from New York harbour the little vessel 
appeared off Woosung. The morrow saw her snug in Shanghai, and my 
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father and his wife were able to land with their luggage and their twenty- 
five dollars each. 3 

One further reminiscence will close the story. Shortly after leaving 
Rio, the first mate, taking a leaf out of the Captain’s notebook, asked the 
young missionary to write to his wife also. Months later, as the boat 
was riding at anchor in the Whangpoo, the mate rushed up to him 
waving a letter from the United States and shouted:—‘‘Mr. Goodrich, 
Mr. Goodrich, it’s a boy, it’s a boy.” 


© 


What is the Matter With Religious Education ? 


ELLA MACNEILL 


What is the Student Learning? 


our present compulsory system just what the student is actually 
learning, or to what extent habits are being formed. From the 
drift away from the church after graduation, we strongly suspect 
that habits of choice and determination are not being formed. What- 
ever changes we may make need not make us tremble for “the good 
old days’ because we do not believe that those days were very good, 
or that in trying out new ideas we are necessarily spoiling what is 
already satisfactory. As a general statement it is true that nobody is 
satisfied either with the way we are doing our religious education work, 
or its results. One of our leading Chinese Christians says that the chiet 
failure of Christianity in China is the failure to produce character. 


W E began by recognising that we do not know sufficiently under 


How shalt we lead Chinese teachers to feel responsibility for students 
outside of school hours? 


Perhaps they do not see anything very notable in us to copy; our 
enthusiasm is not strong enough to catch. One leading Chinese woman 
says that throughout the whole Christian work in China our greatest 
need is a sense of vocation,—that | am here because God wants me 
here. Is the trouble in the original presentation of Christianity to 
them, or the immature and narrow experience they have? Do we per- 
haps share our methods with them but not our vision? What are we 
adding to their lives to make them fuller and more vital. Have they 
enough outside interest? Are they learning still? 

The whole question of doing personal work is a difficult one. Can 
you share a sense of God if you are not in the habit of sharing other 


[Notes of some informal discussions on religious education carried on by some 
educators and Y.W.C.A. secretaries (all Western) during a house-boat trip near 
Shanghai in April, 1925.] 
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things? Does personal work mean having such a feilowship with people, 
sharing sorrows and joys and little things, that it is easy to bring 
God in because He is part and parcel of your every thought? > 


What about our compulsory Bible study, Church attendéince, etc.? 


In many cases the girls themselves never think of raising this 
question; they take it for granted that chapel and all the rest are part 
ot a mission school plan. But we raise it ourselves deliberately, because 
we do not think this present system provides enough opportunity for 
forming habits as the result of choices; the result being that when a 
girl has graduated and no bell rings to call her to chapel, she has 
not the impulse towards church-going which is necessary if she is to 
grow into a church worker. 


What shall we do about school chapel? 


The present defects are too much talking, too unrelated to life 
needs, no beauty, no teaching of spirit of worship. Some sort of ritual 
helps, with special music and responsive audience. The Y.W.C.A. book 


of chapel services is an attempt to meet this need. One school has 


regular short chapel at noon daily; and once a week a big address on 
some very interesting topic, not necessarily religious, when students 
hear what is going on in the outside world. Summer conferences have 
tried the idea of periods of silence, when a suggested question such as, 
“What does it mean to you to say that God is Father?’’, is given for 
thought, and silence is observed for several moments. 

Our study must be Christ-centered. The Old Testament is nothing 
apart from Him. Paul is only a magnificent attempt to express all that 
Jesus meant to Him. Jesus is the centre, and we think we are making 
this clear. But we take it too much for granted. New students simply 
must get a general introduction to Bible study and the place of Jesus 
in the scheme of Christianity. They come into the middle of an assumed 
position, and sometimes take two years before they make out what it 
is all about. No matter how hard it is from the point of view of 
the curriculum, some way must be found of giving them their sense of 
proportion before they start on detailed study. The curriculum study 
should be devotional, a distinct help towards establishing habits 
of prayer and Bible study, relating directly to life. The last year at 
school should be given up to an application of Christianity to the actual 
problems which girls are going to meet. Why do we ignore, as we 
do, the whole question of the relation of men and women; the new 
social standards that are in the making; the making of a home? Query: 
What is the effect on the education of girls in China of having so 
much of it in the hands of unmarried women out of touch with their 
own normal home environment! 
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Schools need some one who can give time enough to thinking 
through the whole problem of Bible teaching, who can correlate it, take 
time with Chinese teachers who are teaching the Bible and see that 
there is a definite objective running throughout. The most urgent ques- 
tion which the Y.W.C.A. secretary meets is, “Help us with this matter 
of the Morning Watch. I don’t know how to use the Bible for myself. 
I don't know how to plan my prayer life.” Without exception this is 
the question which above all others’ girls ask. 


Sunday School. 


Sunday school is quite unrelated to the rest of the week’s Bible 
study, and is often a wasted hour. Could Sunday be used as a day when 
everything goes to help in the building up of the personal devotional 
life? Could the Morning Watch and Sunday morning service be tied 
together? Could there be more discussion of everyday problems? Could 
Sunday school be used to work out home ideals? In other words, could 
Sunday be a help to the girl's personal religious life instead of, as it so 
often is now, a negation? Could there be-such interesting discussion 
groups Sunday evenings .that girls would be looking up material for 
them Sunday afternoons? Could some vestige of the Dalton system 
produce the habit of using Sunday afternoons for investigation? Many 
girls dislike communion and do not wish to take it. They often say they 
do not in the least understand the meaning of it, think it is not much 
use, and do not like the publicity of going forward in churches where 
this is the custom. 


Commumon and Baptism. 


Can there be preparation for the communion in Sunday school or at 
chapel? Are some of our communion ceremonies more fitted to the 
West than to the East, and if so do we have to abide by them? Can 
we do a great deal more work in helping girls to understand the strength 
that comes to their own lives through the proper use of the sacrament? 
Japtism is also a little-understood sacrament. The ceremony seems 
meaningless to far too many girls. They are asked questions which 


are all concerned with beliefs and not at all with life. How can we 


make this seem a more solemn and more personal thing than it is? The 
“creedal barrier’ seems a very real thing; practical minded young China 
does not care to say it believes in a creed which it does not understand. 

A question as to the work of the Y.W.C.A. brought out the tact 
that some schools do all the possible work which the students might 
undertake in the Y.W.C.A. through the faculty. Social Service, weekly 
prayer meeting, voluntary Bible classes, Morning Watch are all promoted 
by other agencies, and the question is asked, ‘“‘What is the work of the 
Y.W.C.A.?” Practically nothing if all these are taken away from it 
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for fear of having the work done badly. “The student Y.W.C.A. 
should be an invaluable laboratory experiment to the staff. It shows 
what capacity the students have for planning, carrying out, co-operating, 
sticking to a thing, the amount of devotion they have to Christ’s cause. 
No better test could be provided of the spirit that the teaching given is 
producing in the students. If the Y.W.C.A. is weak and unenthusiastic 
it is not because it is a Y.W.C.A.; any organization would meet the 
same fate. It is a symptom of something that needs to be diagnosed if 
the students are to grow into Christian citizens. (This can be recognized 
as the voice of the Y.W.C.A. secretary in the group). But I see the 
Association in your schoo! only as an agency for helping your school 
and your girls. It is not a separate entity from the rest of your work.” 


The United Church of Canada 


STANLEY E. ANNIS. 


N June 10th in Toronto there was consummated the union of 
the Congregational, Methodist, and Presbyterian Churches of 
Canada into “The United Church of Canada,” an event, one 
cannot but believe, of some significance for the Christian Church 

of the world. 

The movement has been officially under way for twenty-three vears. 
For the last few years it has had a stormy passage, mainly in the Pres- 
byterian Church, but the storms have been weathered, and though the 
final consummation was somewhat chastened by the determination of a 
minority to remain out, nevertheless there is no doubt but that a great 
spiritual movement has taken place that promises to provide leadership 
for other Churches of the*world to follow. ‘I am convinced,” said 
the Editor of the Christian Century, Chicago, in an address on the in- 
auguration day, “that you, in this United Church of Canada, are dealing 
with the destiny of Christendom.”’ 

It grew out of the. growing sense of the folly of sectarianism, as 
emphasized especially in a country of such wide expanses and scattered 
population as Canada. It sought the more effective accomplishment 
of the Church's task in Canada, the avoidance_of wasteful overlapping 
and unseemly rivalry, the conservation of the resources of the Churches 
for the greatest service in the spread of the Gospel. 

Perhaps the best idea of the spiritual ideals of the new Church 
can be had from the words of Principal Ritchie of Montreal, as given in 
his address at the inaugural services. 

“The Lord has spoken with us,” he said, “and we are humbly 
seeking to obey His orders. We are here to march with God. That 
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purpose ‘determines what manner of Church the United Church of 
Canada must be.” 


“She must be a holy Church, a Church that grows saints, that 
reveals Christ, in the home-circle, in the workshop, in parliaments. She 
must be a worshipping and praying Church. She must be a comprehen- 
sive Church, in the sense of comprehensiveness of heart, one that lives 
by the breath of spiritual liberty, that has room for variety, room for 
every man who in sincerity calls Jesus the Christ—Saviour and Lord. 
She must be a progressive Church, believing that God is the living, 
speaking, marching God, ever reyealing new truth; at the same time 
she must stand always for the historic faith in the living Saviour and 


Lord.” 
The services on June 10th were held in the largest hall in Toronto, 


capable of seating 8,000 people, and were divided into morning, afternoon 


and evening sessions. The hall was filled to the doors both morning 
and evening, and had very few vacant seats in the afternoon. ‘The 
General Council comprised only 330 members, the rest of this large 
audience consisting entirely of persons interested in the religious appeal 
of the occasion. Fully half of the audience was men. An atmosphere 
of great devotion and deep worship prevailed as, atter reciting the 
authority, ecclesiastical and parliamentary, for the action, Rey. Dr. Chown 
veteran leader of the Methodist Church, read the parchment proclaim- 
ing the United Church of Canada to be now a fact, and as, one by 
one, the heads of the uniting bodies signed the declaratory pact. There 
followed a communion service wherein the whole 8,000 people partook, 
guided in the service by simple signals from the pastor on the platform. 
The afterncon session was given over to addresses expressing the spirit 
and ideals of the new Church, while in the evening visiting delegates 
from other Churches presented greetings. Rev. Dr. J. T. Wardle Stafford 
spoke for the British Wesleyans, Rev. Dr. W. M. Macgregor for the 
United Free Church of Scotland, Professor D. A. Main for the Church 
of Scotland. Other delegates represented the South Atrican Wesleyans, 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales, the Presbyterian 
Church of Ireland, American Methodism, etc. The General Council con- 


vened throughout the following week. 


Throughout the services it became increasingly clear that Canada 
had made an achievement in the ecclesiastical world. The United Church 
is a distinctively Canadian Church. Its roots run back into the churches 
of the home lands, but it now stands on its own distinctive basis. Con- 
gregationalism, as Principal Mackinnon suggested, contributes the strong 
and sturdy qualities of Puritanism, Methodism its passionate evangelism, 
and Presbyterianism its grand and awful sense of God's presence and 
authority. Professor Main remarked that “it is given to many to study 
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Church history, and to a few to teach it; but it is given to the United 
Church of Canada to make it.” 

It is to be regretted that such a large minority in the Presbyterian 
Church felt bound to stay out of the union. About 700 out of 1,800 
congregations have thus voted with varying majorities, and claim to 
be the continuing Presbyterian Church. But Dr. Macgregor, fraternal 
delegate from the United Free Church of Scotland, had this to say 
of that situation: ‘When I read in the papers of the continuing 
Presbyterian Church I am somewhat at a loss. If they made use of 
the indefinite article, and called themselves a continuing Church, T would 
not object. But this (the United Church) is the continuing Presby- 
terian Church, just as it is the continuing and living and growing 
Methodist Church. A Church does not lose its identity, does not come 
to an end, by entering into fellowship with other Churches. Its identity, 
its individuality, lives on, to just the degree that that identity and that 
individuality are worth preserving.” 

Because of the dissenting group exact statistics of the new Church 
are not yet available. Approximately its membership will be 700,000, 
with about the same number of adherents. That it will have great sig- 


- nificance for the future religious life of Canada goes without saying. It 


bids fair also to point the way for similar movements in other lands. 
It has considerable significance for mission lands, for it now has work 
in eleven foreign fields, with a staff of approximately 650 missionaries. 
These are as widely scattered as Formosa, Korea, Japan, China, Central 
India, Gwalior province in India, Trinidad, British Guiana, and Por- 
tuguese West Africa. Three of the eleven are in China, namely, the 
former South China and Honan fields of the Presbyterian Church, and 
the Canadian Methodist Mission in Szechuen. They have a total staff 
of about 260. No doubt these will before long be known by some 
such designation as “The United Church of Canada Missions.” May 
they foreshadow the United Church of China! 


—» 


The Place of the Missionary 
E. J. WINANS 


BOUT a year ago there appeared in the International Review of 
Missions an article by a missionary in India entitled, “Not 
Leaders, but Saints and Servants.’”’ This seems to me to sum 
up the attitude which we as missionaries in China to-day 

should take. 

We are facing a new China which can never again be the one we 

have known. The shots of May 30th have fired the nation. The day 
when foreign missionaries can pose as the leaders of thought and 
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life is fast approaching an end. Leaders are arising among the Chinese 
workers themselves. What should be our attitude? Should we delay 
and hesitate to open up to these young, new~and untried leaders the 
places of leadership? Should we bemoan the fact that we are fast 
working ourselves out of jobs? Never! We should rejoice! 

Is our work done? Is it now time for us to return home? No. 
indeed! We are still needed. But where? There is still need for 
balance. There is the need for a stabilizer that this new ship may sail 
forward steadily and on even keel. We should step into the background 
and be the gyroscope in the inner part of the ship, revolving steadily 
and evenly without noise and without friction. 

The time was when the missionary had to provide the motive power 
for much of the forward progress. That has passed. Some have even 
thought that they should now restrain this new progress that it may not 
be too rapid and therefore erratic. The place of the gyroscope is not 
to regulate the breaks nor to control the rudder nor to propel the ship. 
It is for the stabilizing of the ship. 

In great movements like those we are now facing, when immense 
economic and social changes are to be made and the nation as a whole, and 
the Church of Christ in particular, are launching out on a momentous 
voyage of exploration, there is need of that inner balance. In social and 
national movements this is provided by deep spirituality. There is danger 
that the leaders may become so engrossed in the manifold detail and 
mechanism of the shop that they have not time for this internal stabilizing 

activity. Here is where we, as missionaries, can now render our great 
contribution. We must draw near to Jesus Christ, on the one hand, 
and as saints develop in ourselves that spiritual balance needed. On 


‘the other hand, we must reach out that calming, steadying influence to 


those who need our presence and the presence in us of the Livinc Curist. 
“I in them and. thou in me, O Christ, that they may be perfected into 


One.” 


The Golden Rule 


F. RAWLINSON 


only foundation for a permanent and worthwhile civilization. 
The implications of this claim, however, are not always com- 
prehended even by those who make it. The present is one of 
the times when “Christian” civilization is on the dissecting table of 
public opinion. It does not look attractive! This is especially true 
in China. The Christian alien needs, therefore, to get back to first 


ERVENT Christians often claim that Christian principles are the 


principles. What are they? Where do they affect the present tangle 
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of human relationships in China? One of them is The Golden Rule. 
What does it mean? | 

There are two viewpoints as to the character of Christ. The first 
presents him as gentle, lowly, mild and unassertive. As a result of 
exclusive emphasis on this viewpoint many think of Him and the 
Christian Life in terms of submission alone or mainly. That this 
aspect of Christianity has its place goes without saving. But we need 
to guard against thinking of Christ and the Christian Way. of Life 
as a forceless and timidly submissive pacifism only. Dependence on 
physical force is, it is true, rejected by Him as a means unfit to attain 
spiritual ends. But the Christian Way of Life is far from being a 
forceless submissive attitude only. 

There is another and equally important aspect of C hrist’ s character. 
Combined with his meekness and gentleness was a tremendous moral 
assertiveness. To some who were ready for it he brought a peace that 
flowed over their souls as the dawn slips over the yearning earth. But 
to many others he brought disturbance. For he was constantly and 
fearlessly challenging their complacent assumptions. Just such com- 
placent assumptions are undermining human relationships to-day in 
China. And just such moral assertiveness as Christ showed is urgently 
needed to prick them. 

Some of the situations in Christ's life have a striking significance 
when viewed as manifestations of moral assertiveness. He scathingly 
exposed the hypocritical eagerness of a crowd of men eager to stone 
an erring woman. They shrank away before the fact he made so plain 
that their readiness to condemn another was only one way of dodging 
their own sin. He turned the light of his own sincerity full upon the 
hollow pretense of hearts which sought of God a forgiveness they denied 
their fellows. In the story of the praying Pharisee and Publican he 
ruthlessly unmasked all the ugliness of religious arrogance. 

Likewise Christ brought his moral assertiveness to bear upon 
prevalent notions of the Golden Rule, which has all too often been 
golden on one side and lead or worse on the other. And it is in the 
light of Christ's moral assertiveness and his expectation of an equal 
moral aggressiveness on our part that we need to look at that Golden 
Rule which slips so often past our lips. Some indeed admire it and 
with an unctuous sigh declare it too high for human attainment. But 
the excuse that the Golden Rule is unworkable is after all only a 
gravestone laid over a dead desire to work it. For the chief difficulty 
with the Golden Rule is that men do not want to work it. 

Christ did not create this principle. But he did round out its 
significance. In doing so he emphasized two aspects. 

In the first place we have (Math. 22:39) the familiar phrase, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Here Christ is concerned 
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with the attitude of men towards each other... This attitude assumes 
the equality of intrinsic human significance. The tiny, slender, trembling 
wind anemone and the spreading night blooming cereus differ in many 
respects. But in one thing they are equal. The same mysterious life 
energy courses through the cells of both. Likewise men differ mentally 
end physically. Yet through all of them courses the life of God The 
Infinite. Christ, therefore, when he urged us to love others as we love 
ourselves meant among other things that our attitude towards others 
should be one of ethical appreciation. 

“But,” some will say, “that is somewhat vague and hard to 
understand.”” And perhaps Christ meant to meet the difficulty that 
comes from putting this great law in abstract terms. For he put it 
in another quite concrete and simple way. ‘And behave to your fellow 
men just as you would have them behave to you.” (Lu. 6:31.) That 
statement is neither academic or philosophic only. It means that the 
neighborly attitude can only be shown in the neighborly act. We are 
not really trying to keep the Golden Rule unless we seek to do some- 
thing to show neighborliness, The Golden Rule, therefore, is not simply 
having the right feeling about your fellow men. Neither does keeping 
it end with having the right knowledge about them. It calls for some 
sort of right action. That is why mere expressions of sympathy with 
China’s troubles seem empty and flat. Such neighborliness looks like 
_a plaster cast. It has the name without the reality. 

Talking with a Chinese student in Columbia University he expressed 
himself as feeling that the requirements for the thesis of a coctor’s 
degree are too academic. They are non-human: piles of facts unrelated 
to life. The mere piling up of facts does not solve the problem of 
treating our fellows fairly. And one of the problems of modern times 
calling for more attention is the humanization of knowledge. When 
facts, economic, biological, social, religious have been piled up the 
question its, What can we do about it? Unless human knowledge 1s 
used for human good we fail to work the Golden Rule. Likewise no 
amount of warm-hearted sympathy with the injustices under which our 
fellows suffer can take the place of efforts to remove them. 

There are two approaches to the obligation to live up to the Golden 
Rule, the individual and the social. Let us approach it from the social 
and international. and against the background of such international 
vatherings as the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

That the Golden Rule has an international ‘as well as. individual 
significance is seen in the following facts. In the ‘30's China's effort 
to keep her doors closed was cited as an infringement of the Golden Rule. 
Inculeation of the Golden Rule is cited in the Tientsin treaty as a 
justification for the Christian “right” of propaganda in China. In 
the Institute of Pacific Relations one prominent labor leader, as has 
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been pointed out, intimated that Orientals should be free to interpret 
the Golden Rule by setting up exclusion laws against whites similar to 
those now set up against Asiatics. As far as Pacific peoples are 
concerned knowledge of this rule is general. Confucius for instance 
was once asked, ‘What does virtue mean?” He replied, “To love men.” 
The Chinese idea of the Golden Rule seems to be as well defined as 
our own. The Golden Rule is an international ideal. . 

The Orient is challenging the Occidental Christian to live up to 
this common idea of human relationships. And that religion will lead 
the world that leads in showing men how to keep it. Can Christianity 
do this in China with regard to tangled international relationships as 
well as individual needs? We need'a convention to study the im-— 
plications of the Golden Rule for the modern world. We are too apt. 
to cite it and then shelve it. Christians in China especially need deeper 
understanding along this line. The nature of the modern man is the 
same as that of those who lived when the Christian era began. But our 
modes of industrial production, the rapid increase of all kinds of 
communication are making our racial and _ political contacts more 
numerous and complex than the human race ever before knew. We 
cannot choose our neighbors, racial or political. Choice of neighbors 
indeed, is not included in the Golden Rule. We must live next to 
neighbors who peer at us through a fence, the palings of which are 
for the most part either broken or awry. 

What, then, does the Golden Rule mean? How can we transform 
soft words and piled-up facts into deeds? The answer is found in a 
study of the Good Samaritan. The implications in this parable have 
a bearing even upon the relation of Christian aliens in China to the 
people and problems of their adopted country. For this story tells of 
a neighborly man who swam across the muddy moat of social disdain. 
climbed over the spiked wall of religious arrogance and_ transcended 
what would have been very natural under the circumstances—a desire 
for retaliation. For the man who needed a neighbor was, I presume, 
a Jew. The man who acted the neighbor was a Samaritan. And the 
Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans! | 

Six implications as to neighborliness are found in this simple 
situation. Some of them are direct, some indirect. | 

(1) As we think over this drama of life we note first that neighbor- 
liness cannot flow through channels clogged up with assumptions of . 
social or religious superiority. That was the trouble with the Priest 
and Levite. He who thinks in terms of personal superiority cannot 
live the Golden Rule. And right here we come upon one of ,the 
difficulties tending to make friction between East and West, The 
Occidental has been so busy preserving and promoting what he deemed 
superior standards of living and culture that he has permitted quite 
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unneighborly legislation to determine his relationship with the Orient. 
Much Trans-Pacific legislation has shattered the Golden Rule into 
glittering but useless fragments. And so like the Priest and the Levite 
the Occidental in the Orient tends to scuffle by on the other side. 

(2) But in contrast to the unneighborly evasions which marked 
the Priest and Levite and their modern counterparts is the significant 
point that this story shows that neighborliness is a universal human 
capacity: it is not only universally known. For all men can play the 
neighbor. Now had Christ made the Samaritan pass by on the other 
side he would have fitted his story into the popular notion of a 
Samaritan. but he reversed the order. And right here is the ethical 
sting of the parable. I[t serves to introduce another difficulty between 
Occident and Or:ent. All too many Occidentals hold the shallow notion 
that Orientals cannot be neighbors in the way the Occidental thinks men 
should be and often imagines he is. I+: consequence the Occidertal has 
tended to treat the Oviental as he imagines the Oriental would treat him 
if he could. Too many people in China think that were they to enter 
into friendly relations with China unsupported by diplomatic strength 
that at once unfriendly advertare would everywhere be taken of ‘them. 
Has a hundred years of Christian influence brought us no farther than 
this? Fortunately many Occidentals are beginning to see that the 
Oriental can be a friend and neighbor in the fullest sense of the word. 
And as this realization grows there will come a desire for the abolition 
of unneighborly international-legislation. 

(3) Again in the gracious act of the ostracised Samaritan we 
learn that the obligation to be a neighbor is the first great law of human 
relationships. Not, “How should my neighbor treat me?’, but “How ; 
should I treat my neighbor?” is the proper approach to every human 
situation. This is a most significant placing of emphasis. It has 
particular meaning for the Christian. Recognition of it is urgently 
needed in China. Chu Hsi also recognized that real love is centrifugal. 
For he says, ‘““The operation of love is away from itself.” The cry of 


the Occidental interested in China, however, has all too often been and . ‘ 

still is, “China must treat me right ere any obligation of neighborliness 

on my part can be admitted!” a 
Two practical references are in point here. In the first place we : 


note for a number of years that there has been a constant stream of 
advice from governmental and popular quarters urging China to “put 
her own house in order.’ Included in this advice are frequent 
references to China's internal weaknesses. It can only be described as ‘ 
a constant heckling of China. It contains nothing new to the Chinese. 
They know they need to clean house! But it is not in accord with the 
first obligation of neighborliness. Indeed it inverts it. It also involves 
the evasion of an important aspect of the Golden Rule. This may be 
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indicated in Chang Tsai’s (circa 1020 A.D.) explanation of the 
Confucian phrasing of the Golden Rule. “To blame ourselves as we 
blame others is to fulfil the moral law. To love others as we love 
ourselves is to perfect love.” Heckling China does not illustrate this 
aspect of the Golden Rule! 

In the second place there are those high tariff walls which confront 
China on all sides of the Pacific and the low one she has been compelled 
to maintain. Christian aliens come from behind those same high tariff 
walls and benefit from China’s low tariff walls in carrying on their work. 
Looked at in the light of the Golden Rule this situation means to 
prevent others doing to us what we are doing to them. This also is 
an inversion of neighborliness. 

(4) Going a little deeper into the meaning of the Rule of the 
Square Deal we ask, “What is the primary consideration in neigh- 
borliness?”” We understand that Christ meant a world-wide neigh- 
borliness. That may be why He does not more specifically indicate the 
nationality of the robbed man. Is the primary bond of neighborliness 
the racial tie? It cannot be! For we must needs have neighborliness 
between different races. Is it political equality? Hardly! Politics 
did not determine the neighborliness of the Samaritan. Is it commercial 
considerations? Now it may be the Samaritan was aiming to curry 
favor for purposes of trade. But the story gives no such hint. Fur- 
thermore the desire for trade does not affect all people equally. And 
neighborliness should. Is it mental equality and intercourse? No! 
The injured Jew was probably unconscious. Is it social congeniality? 
No! For the Jew and the Samaritan were widely apart in this very 
matter. It was something more inclusive and common than any of 
these. 

After all the answer to this question is simple. The primary 
manifestation of neighborliness is the meeting of human needs. The 
robbed Jew had a need he could not mect alone. Most human needs 
are of that class. China has a need for justice that she cannot meet 
alone. One application of the principle invelved here is the relation 
of labor and capital. It is frequently said that labor does not produce 
wealth. At the same time it is inferred that capital does. But it 1s 
truer to say that neither alone produces wealth. The production of 
wealth and prosperity is a cooperative enterprise. But where, then, are 
these two human groups equal? In their bodily needs. For in respect 
to the needs of either laborers or capitalists for food that is nourishing, 
sufficient air-space in dwelling and sleeping rooms and essential clothing 
there is little difference between them. And it is in meeting these equal 
needs that the law of neighborliness can and must first be kept. 

(5) And so we come to the primary principle—to love others as 
you love yourself. Now the standard here is really self-love. But 
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why then so much difficulty in loving others as we love ourselves? We 
do not love ourselves properly. That is one difficulty. But the real 
meaning here is that we should try and secure for others what we think 
necessary for ourselves. This is vitally different from the popular 
notion, Do the best you can for yourself and let others do the same! To 
be able to practise The Golden Rule we need to learn a most difficult lesson 
that of seeing the needs of others through their own eyes. Christian 
aliens in China need to look more at the needs and aspirations ef the 
Oriental through his eves. Orientals are saying much about reciprocity 
as the guiding principle in international relationships. Chinese 
philosophers have talked and thought much about it. Right here is 
the initial feature of reciprocity—to see another’s needs in the light of 
the way you have supplied your own. 

(6) Yet another implication emerges. Moral mastery is prized 
by China and the West. And moral mastery can only be attained 
through the keeping of The Golden Rule. This principle is implicit 
rather than explicit in Christ’s teaching. For an explicit statement I 
again quote Chu Hsi, “Altruism is the work of self-mastery arrived at 
its goal."’ Neighborliness and self-mastery go together. But if moral 
mastery comes only through the working of the Golden Rule by what 
is a nation controlled that permits itself to share in unneighborly 
legislation? It may be fear or prejudice. Both breed in ignorance. 
By what is the capitalist governed who is indifferent to the needs of 
his industrial cooperators? It may be greed or ignorance. An un- 
neighborly nation or individual is trying to live down to the ethics of 
the toad or the octopus instead of trying to climb up to the ethics ef 
a free human. Thus an unneighborly nation is something less than a 
nation: the unneighborly person is something less than a man. 
| One comes, however, up against some popular questions about this 
Golden Rule which require answering. Is this idealistic law practical ? 
Is not human nature such that we must needs guard against men doing 
to us what we do not want. rather than trying to do to them what we 
. do want. But there is a growing desire for community and international 
cooperation. And only on harmony of spirit can cooperation be built. 
In conversation with a Japanese friend at the Institute of Pacific 
Relations he said that the chief difficulty with the recent immigration 
laws of the United States is that they choke the spirit of cooperation. 

A different but equally pertinent question is, Who is most 
responsible for taking the lead in working the Golden Rule? Who shall 
take the lead in being community or internationai neighbor? For 
instance the “‘Powers’’ which confront China often, so to speak, teeter 
on their dignified toes each waiting for the other to start forward. In- 
ternational moral leadership is much in demand. We often stall our- 
_ selves with needless questions. For instance I was recently asked, “How 
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would one apply the Golden Rule as between a man of sixty and a child 
of six?” One answer at least is clear. The man of sixty is more 
responsible for taking the initiative in being a neighber than the child 
of six! Now perhaps the Levite and the Priest were waiting for some 
move, some sign, on the part of the unconscious wayfarer before starting 
to be neighborly. But the Samaritan took the initiative in being a 
neighbor. The better organized nations, the capitalists, might likewise 
take the reponsibility of starting to be neighborly to the less well 
erganized nations. Too often have oppressed peoples or industrial 
werkers been compelled to make their fellows be more neighborly. But 
forced neighborliness, grudging reciprocity, never satisfies either giver 
or receiver. 

Again we must find some answer to the question, What is the chief 
characteristic of the neighborly spirit? This question is especially im- 
portant when one of the possible neighbors is in a less advantageous 
position than the other. But the answer is easy. For the outstanding 
characteristic of the neighborly Samaritan was generosity. Now in 
referring to China and her problems the emphasis is often laid by govern- 
ments and individuals on being firm. But talk of being firm is often 
only one way of saying, “J want my way.” I am idealistic enough to 
believe that more generosity—not charity—would speed up enormously 
the making of international friendship. Here is a pertinent illustration 
of where and how generosity would relieve misunderstanding. A 
Chinese writer recently pointed out that religious tolerance is a sovereign 
right of the territorial power. “But,’’ he went on to say, “China is 
forced by treaty to accept Christianity whether she wants it or not.” 
Generously to give China the same privelege that the nations of the 
Christian aliens in China value and enjoy in this regard would give 
Christianity a better chance than it has when the Chinese look upon it 
as “forced” upon them. Neighborliness does not thrive even where 
one attempts to force his good things upon another. ie 

But what, in conclusion, is the initial impulse to neighborliness ? 
Has it a self-starter? In answer I must say another word which many 
readers will think I have overlooked. I have said that the Golden Rule 
is the principle of reciprocity. That the obligation to start bemg 
neighborly is on the better organized nation or the stronger brother, 
That generosity is essential to neighborliness. All these point to a 
principle implicit in Christ’s way of living. And so we find that in 
order to start a reciprocal relationship someone must be more than recip- 
rocal! Before men can learn how to love their neighbors as themselves 
someone must love his neighbor more than himself! Before neighborliness 
can flourish someone must be more than neighborly! The ostracised 
Samaritan was a “more-than’’ man! And before human needs can be 
met in an equitable way some must be willing to think more of their 
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fellow'’s needs than their own! The world needs tremendously pioneers 
in “more-than’’ neighborliness. The best thing the West could do with 
regard to China would be to show itself more interested in correcting its 
own faults and meeting China’s needs than in keeping silent about its 
faults and stridently talking about its interests. 

To be a pioneer in neighborliness means, whether it is a matter of 
international or community neighborliness, to be willing to take some 
risk. ‘The Samaritan made an investment that had an uncertain future. 
To try to keep the Golden Rule ts, therefore, a great adventure! The 
effort to be a neighbor is likewise a great adventure. ‘This is the great 
adventure to which Christ is calling his people everywhere. Christians 
need to put into this adventure in neighborliness the same kind of 
willing recklesness that men put into mastering the dangers of scientific 
investigation, charting Artic wastes and delving into the search for oil, 
coal and gold. For only the spiritually and morally adventurous can 
work the Golden Rule! | 


Topics which Occupy. the Minds of 
~~ Chinese Christians 


WILLARD LYON 


ing responses to a request in its issue of April 12, 1925, for 

opinions on, ““What are the first ten matters in the Chinese 

Church which call either for special emphasis or for radical 
revision?’ Replies from twenty-three correspondents were printed 
serially, beginning with April 26th and ending with August 2nd. These 
replies were summarized in the issue of .August 16th by Mr. Wu Chen- 
ch’un (% who finds that the twenty-three correspondents pro- 
posed seventy-one distinct topics, which he throws into seven groups, 
as follows: (1) Regarding church administration; (2) Concerning 
missionaries; (3) Concerning church members; (4+) Educational policies ; 
(5) Matters having to do with the Bible and with Hymnology; 
(6) Literature questions; (7) International relationships. Twenty- 
three separate topics were suggested under church administration, twelve 
under educational policy, ten under policies concerning missionaries and 
lesser numbers under each of the remaining four headings. 

Ten. or more of the twenty-three correspondents, or over forty 
percent, agreed on including in their lists the four following topics: 
(1) A uniform name for the Christian churches in China, as a step in 
the direction of doing away with denominationalism (ten votes) ; 
(2) The abolition of western creeds and rituals and a complete remaking 
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of church rules, and of forms for special occasions (twelve votes) ; 
(3) A forward move in rural work (eleven votes); (4) Improving 
the status of the Chinese pastor (thirteen votes). | 

Nine other subjects were popular enough to receive not less than 
four votes each, or over seventeen percent of all the votes cast, viz.: 
(1) Placing all administrative control of the churches in the hands of 
Chinese; (2) Establishing industries, conducting business enterprises 
and making provision for savings accounts; (3) Getting the missionaries 
to treat Chinese Christians as their equals; (4) Securing the registration 
of all Christian schools; (5) Abolishing required religious education 
in the curricula of the schools; doing away with compulsory worship; 
(6) Promoting the. education of the masses; (7) Making fresh 
translations of old hymns and creating new ones; (8) Issuing a Christian 
daily; (9) Removing from foreign treaties those clauses which grant 
special protection to missionaries. 

Readers of this summary will naturally ask, Who are these twenty- 
three correspondents who have thus expressed their opinions?* Mr. Wu 
anticipates this question in the following statement: “The majority 
of those who have spoken through the medium of this symposium are 
office bearers in the various churches and other Christian organizations 
to which they belong. Some are students. Although only twenty-three 
have expressed themselves, we believe that their composite opinions 
represent the trend of thought among educated Christians in China to- 
day.” 

In line with one of the points of emphasis in the symposium 
summarized above, Mr. Wu Chen-ch'un ( 3% §& #€) in a later issue of 
The Truth Weekly (September 6, 1925) contributes an original article 
on “My Misgivings Regarding the Present. Educational Outlook” 
who carries official responsibilities in the Ministry of Education, Mr. Wu 
has a background of familiarity with educational problems and Christian 
principles which should give weight to his opinions. The following is 
a translation of the major portion of his article. 

“Insincerity and jealousy are destructive worms which attack the 
wery roots of character. Leaders of the Church should be alert to 
destroy them. Those in charge of Christian schools should be especially 
on their guard against them. 

“During the past month several happenings in educational circles 
in Peking call for attention. In the field of government education 


* The names (or nom-de-plumes) of the twenty-three correspondents whose replies 
are summarized in Mr. Wu's article are as follows :— 
KOR, ROR, HEA WH R, 
Riz, BK FB. MBM, 
KAX, RAD, K 7A RRS, BKK, 
ss. 
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the Woman's Normal University has closed and a separation between 
Peking University and the Ministry of Education has been 
threatening. In the field of Christian education the students of five 
British schools have united in a movement to leave school, and the 
Society to Oppose the Aggression of Foreign Culture has begun to 
agitate taking away from missionaries the right to conduct schools in 
China. It is impracticable here to attempt an analysis of all the causes, 
whether near or more remote, which have brought about these events. 
I am clearly convinced, however, that in them all there are large 
elements of insincerity and jealousy. These are what give me my 
misgivings.” . 

At this point the writer sets forth his grounds for believing that 
hypocrisy and hatred have been among the motive forces back of the 
two incidents in the field of government education. Following this he 
_proceeds to discuss the motives lying back of the two incidents in the 
field of Christian education. He states at the outset that he does not 
consider it necessary to trace the connection between these two events 
and the wave of nationalism which has swept the country during the 
past few months, but calls attention to the discrepancy in published 
statements regarding the purpose of the movement on the part of the 
students of the five British schools of Peking, thus: “The first reason 
reported in the papers was that since the schools had been closed by 
the mission authorities there was therefore no option left to the students 
but to stop study. The second published reason was that because the 
schools are British the students are unwilling to return to their studies. 
Which of these is the real reason?” Mr. Wu then turns his batteries 
on the student promoters of this movement, reproving them for their 
vilification of the missionaries and their intimidation of fellow students. 
Among other things he says: “What right have you to compel students 
whose parents still prefer to have them educated in British schools to 
desert these schools? Have you no respect for their rightful liberty 
in such a matter 

This leads the writer to make plain the steps which led to the plan 
to establish an independent Christian school in Peking. He says that 
representatives of the Christian Students’ Union of Peking approached 
The Truth Weekly for cooperation in establishing an independent school, 
to which The Truth Weckly replied that it saw no sufficient justification 
for such a move. Later, at a meeting of Christian students in Peking, 
held on August 25th, representatives of The Truth I!eekly publicly 
stated their reasons for their position. Two days later delegates from 
among the former students in the five British schools, with Mr. Chien. 
Yu-wen (#} % 2%) one of the editors of The Truth Weekly, went to 
Kalgan and secured a promise from General Feng Yu-hsiang to help in 
establishing such a school.. Mr. Wu-makes it clear that Mr. Chien was 
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not in any sense representing The Truth Weekly when he joined in this 
appeal. The conflicting statements which have appeared in the Peking 
papers, and especially the claim that the Society to Oppose the Aggression 
of Foreign Culture was at the back of it all, are to Mr. Wu further 
evidence of the working of jealously and a lack of honesty. Mr. Wu 
then proceeds with his comments as follows. 

“Education is a most important social function and a_ primary 
essential in national development. The examples of recent events in 
educational circles in the Capital, cited above, show that insincerity and 
jealousy are at work. How sad to contemplate, that the youthful 
students of to-day are falling easy victims to the poison of an atmosphere 
which has become saturated with these two great evils! They are 
gradually, but surely, learning the bad habits of their superiors! An 
education which makes for the nurture of such elements of character 
will not only be of no value to che nation, but will inevitably tend to 
increase the capacity of men to do evil. No matter how well-equipped 
the schools may be, nor how advanced a curriculum they may maintain, 
their students will merely be the ‘trained children of thieves.’ 

“That such a condition of affairs should exist in educational circles 
is of course in part due to the adverse influence of present-day political 
conditions. But those who during the past have been in control of 
educational institutions cannot shift their share of the responsibility. 
Not to go into other aspects of the situation, but confining myself to a . 
consideration of Christian education alone, I am profoundly convinced 
that the administrators of Christian schools should arouse themselves 
to a realization of the seriousness of the situation. If those who 
receive religious education in Christian schools do not succeed in freeing 
themselves of insincerity and jealousy before they leave school, whether 
they afterwards become out-and-out anti-Christians or-serve as teachers 
in religious institutions, is it not evident that the usefulness of the 
Christian schools as agencies for the development of character will be 
at an end? May it not be that the state of affairs which we now find 
to exist has been made possible by a mistaken emphasis on outward 
conformity “to religious observances, rather than on loyalty to the 
fundamental principles of Christianity ? 

“Chinese Christian leaders who in the coming Raid find opportunity 
to establish independent schools must take special care to avoid the 
same peril. Christian education in the past having been under foreign 
control, it has been assumed that the reason why students have been 
unable to realize the real benefits of religious education has been because . 
in spite of good discipline, there existed between foreigner and Chinese 
an insurmountable barrier to mutual understanding. But what steps 
are we going to take to ensure that when we get our purely Chinese 
Christian schools the students are to be saved from the perils to their 
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characters which have existed under former conditions? The main 
purpose of the independent Christian schools should be to place the 
development of character at the forefront, so that both. teachers and 
students, whether in outward profession they be Christians or not, shall 
develop sincerity of character and mutual love, and break all habits that 
tend to hypocrisy and jealousy. All other matters of curriculum or 
equipment are of secondary importance. This is the line along which 
the Church can become a saving force in the nation. In my judgment 
this is the special contribution to national growth which Christianity 
can make. If the hope which I thus fondly cherish can be realized then 
my misgivings regarding the educational outlook will gradually dis- 
appear.” 


- 


The Church of Christ in China 


R. K. EVANS 


(Reprinted from the “The Chinese Church, 1922, 
National Christian Conference.” ) 


R. Chairman, reverend fathers in God, brothers and sisters in 
Christ Jesus: I count it no small privilege and no light 
responsibility to share with my honored chief and dear friend, 
Dr. Lew, the duty of addressing a gathering that will prove so 

historic as this, upon a subject-of such supreme importance as the 

Christian Church in China... .. No one could listen to Dr. Lew’s 

words without recognizing that there was in the theme, to use a phrase 

ot his own, “something of what the Spirit is saying to the church and 
through the church to us.” 

3efore I ask you to consider what is to be our attitude and relation 
to the Chinese Christian Church, | want to ask you to think with me for 

a minute as to how we ought to regard China as a nation. In God's 

mysterious providence and in the order of human history, the nation 

existed before the Church. If there is one thing certain about God 

Almighty, it is that He never contradicts Himself. And in so far as 

Ged made a great and good thing when He made a nation, He is not 

going to erase and destroy that for the greater or more spiritual creation, 

the Church. And so, if we, whether Chinese or foreign, are to think 
rightly and truly of the present and the future of the Chinese Christian 

Church, we must start by thinking rightly and truly of the Chinese race 

and people. That at any time would be important—now in this hour 

of history it is vital. We are witnessing to-day one of the supreme 
miracles of human history. One of the oldest nations in the world is 
being born again. A nation that has been held for centuries under the 
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spell of the world’s most impressive classical tradition, that has been 
cheated of its youth for a thousand years and more, is to-day recaptur- 
ing its youth. And it remains to see whether it will in its youth drink 
the “cup of devils” or whether it will receive from the hand of the 
Chinese Church the “chalice of the grapes of God.’ 

In the Continent of Asia, China has been in the past incomparably 
the greatest and stablest empire. It may be that in the future, in the 
providence of God, it may be, not only of Asia but of the whole world, 
the greatest republic... . . 

And now I come to my specific subject :—The Chinese Christian 
Church and Our Attittide as Foreign Missionaries Toward it. 

Until very recently it was customary in the West to refer to the 
Christian churches in China and other Asiatic countries as the ‘‘native 
churches,” until some one with a little more insight and perhaps courtesy 
than most of us, discovered that such a title was highly distasteful to 
the members of those churches. Then for some time we were 
accustomed to use the term, “the infant Church.” I wish to suggest 
that this, too, may prove a misnomer. I am inclined to think that the 
Chinese Church, properly so-called, is only now come or coming to the 
birth. It has been, so far, a foreign Church in China. By this I do 
not only mean that it has been a foreign Church ‘n the eyes of the 
Chinese. That is beyond all question. ... . The relationship which 
I have been privileged to enjoy with Chinese friends, both Christian and 
non-Christian, during recent months has revealed to me in a startling 
manner the depth and strength of this feeling, that Christianity is still 
in the main a foreign religion. ... . 

A third term, which was introduced and used at the Edinburgh 
Conference in 1910, was “the Church on the Mission Field.” I would 
suggest that even that title is now, if not obsolete, at least obsolescent, 
and that we can no longer regard the Church here in China as though 
it were a kind of appendage to the Church in the West. We may think 
of China as a mission field of the whole Church of Christ, in the sense 
in which the whole world is the field of the Gospel, and it is preeminently 
the mission field of the Chinese Church or Churches: but we ought to 
consider seriously how far we may legitimately go on thinking of China 
as a mission field where Western Christianity has absolute right of way. 
In so far as the Church of the Living God is already here in China, 
in so far as the Chinese Christian Church is becoming a reality, just in 
so far our right and privilege as missions or as individual missionaries 
is simply that of helping the Church of China to spread the gospel and 


the Church in its own mission field. 
The statement raises two questions: 
1. The ecclesiastical status of foreign missions in China. 
2. The position of the individual missionary. 
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(1) I would humbly suggest that, in so far as the Chinese Church 
exists, the organized missions of Western churches in this country 
have no ecclesiastical status whatever, except by the courtesy of that 
Church; and I think that the time has come, er is soon coming, when it 
must be clearly recognized that, in so far as the churches of Europe 
and America continue operations here in China, it ought to be only by the 
consent, and at the invitation of, the Chinese Church. A Church or 
the Church, is the only authoritative and constitutive organization known 
to Christianity. Where a Church exists, a body of believing men and 
women with Christ as their living Head, that body is a sovereign body. 
It may claim, and it must claim, spiritual sovereignty and ecclesiastical 
autonomy. 3 

What then is the position and function of the foreign missionary 
organization? Ought we not to regard it as simply the medium, the 
channel and representative, of the love and faith of the Christian Church 
in America or Europe to the Church of China? We have no separate 
ecclesiastical position save that of a temporary intermediary between the 
churches of the west and the Church of China. 

a The missions come on a Christian embassy bringing their 
giits, and presenting them as tokens of love to the Church of God in 
China. 

May I make one illustration? We sometimes hear people speak- 
ing, as though there would be something positively wrong in a church 
or the missicn which represents it, contributing funds for building a 
church for Christians. I agree that there may sometimes be a danger 
in offering material gifts when they are not accompanied by their 
spiritual counterpart,—when, i.e. they are not sacramental. But surely 
if a church in New York or London or Paris or Berlin, or Tokyo should 
decide to express its love for a church in Peking by building or helping 
to build a noble Christian sanctuary, such a procedure would be entirely 
in-harmony with the Christian spirit. 

(2) The position of the individual missionary. It seems to me 
that there are two and only two possible positions :— 


(a) The missionary may regard himself as a member of the Church 
in Europe or America who is loaned for Christian service in China. 

(b) The missionary may regard himself as a ngember of the Chinese 
Church on exactly the same spiritual and ecclesiastical basis as Chinese 
Christians, and on no other. 

The spirit of Christian fellowship seems to declare emphatically 


in favor of the latter course. 

As I look back upon my earlier missionary experience I see more 
clearly now, even than I did then, that 1 was placed in a relation to 
a gathered group of Chinese fellow-Christians to which | had no right 
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or title. I found myself appointed as pastor over a church which had 
not been consulted as to whether it desired me to minister to it in that 
relation or not. And the memories of my earlier years, which fill me 
with the deepest shanie and humiliation, are the memories of times 
when I exercised disciplinary powers to which I had no right. This 
point,—that of the exercise of ecclesiastical discipline by a foreign 
missionary with or without consultation with the local church is one on 
which Chinese feeling has been cut to the quick, and is to-day raw and 
inflamed. 

It was quite a different matter with those missionaries who in the 
early days first gathered the Church together. The earliest converts 
were their own spiritual children. But to-day we, who come to China 
as missionaries, come to find a Church that is already gathered, and 
many of us find ourselves placed not only in a difficult, but in a false, 
position in relation to the Church. Surely, our only right position is 
that of members of the body of Christ in China. Any ministry we may 
wield should be drawn, and can only be drawn, from the Christian 
Church in China of which we are, or ought to be, members. It is to 


the whole body of the Church that Christ committed his authority, and 


we, who come from the West to serve His Church and gospel here, 
must recognize that we are men and women under authority and that 
our only right is to serve. 

I should like to consider the consequences of these considerations 
when they are applied to the matter of mission property and buildings 
and material resources in general. I think we ought to remind our- 
selves that as missions we have. no inalienable vested right in the 
property and plants out here. We can, it is true, take the position of 
trustees and there is much to be said for such a position. I have known 
too many noble and faithful men who have felt this sacred obligation to 
those who committed sacrificial gifts to their keeping and use, to speak 
disparagingly of such conception of a mission’s duty in this matter. 
But if the idea of trusteeship could gradually be merged in that of joint 
stewardship it would conduce much to happier relations all round. 

But, I repeat, we have no vested right as missionaries in the funds 
or buildings, which are really given through us, as media, to the Christian 
people of China. These things should be regarded now as coming 
direct from the churches in the West to the Church here. ‘There is, lL 
admit, a distinction between the Church or churches on the one hand 
and medical and educational institutions on the other. There is a 


principle involved in the former case which is not involved in the two 


latter. A foreign mission may claim a right in the latter which it cannot 
claim in the former. But even in the latter the Chinese Church must 
obviously be more and more fully consulted and come more and more 
to have the decisive voice. Indeed the Chinese Church will only come 
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fully to its own and only completely express its own life, when hospitals 
and other forms of social and philanthropic service, and when schools 
and colleges and other ways of serving the common life of the nation, 
become part and parcel of its corporate Christian life and work. 

In considering our relation as missionaries to the ultimate object 
of our work, [| think it right to weigh seriously the relative proportion 
of Western missionaries and Chinese leaders. 

We have in China at present a force, I am told, of over 6,000 
missionaries. It is true that in one respect they are all too few for the 
task. In another respect. this enormous force of missionaries holding 
in their hands such a preponderating control of the material resources 
of the Christian movement, seems to me to constitute a grave and subtle 
danger to Chinese Christianity and the Chinese Church. If our material 
preponderance were matched by a spiritual preponderance there would 
be little to fear. No one need fear spiritual preponderance. Faith 
begets faith. Love evokes love. The fruits of the Spirit are always 
scattering their seed into the gocd soil of the Garden of God. It is 
the material and numerical preponderance that is so dangerous. In 
money, in buildings, in all outward equipment, the missionary force 
has an overwhelming weight to throw into the scales. Would it seem 
strange if [ suggested that in the i!:ings of the spirit, in humility, in 
sympathy, in patience and in love, we are often found to be poorer than 
our Chinese fellow Christians? 


DENOMINATIONALISM. Among the seven-minute speeches made at 
the Edinburgh conference, perhaps the most historical of all was 
that made by Dr. C. Y.- Cheng on the subject of western de- 
nominationalism in China. What Dr. Cheng said then is re-echoed 
with ten-fold force over all of China to-day; and to anyone who has 
ears to hear, the volume of sound rises to a noise like the thunder of 
the sea. The feeling is deep, wide-spread, unanimous. It is not too 
much to say that many Chinese regard our denominationalism as a 

In view of the strength and depth and the rightness of this body 
of Chinese feeling and opinion, it seems to me that we are taced to-day 
with a most solemn alternative. Either we must leave the Chinese free 
to use, to modify or to reject our Western denominational divisions or 
else be ready to see the Christian Church in China split into a Chinese 
and a foreign section. -I would ask you to consider two important and 
significant examples in the field of the church history of to-day. Ii 
we turn to Japan we find there two churches, or groups of 
churches, one Japanese and one foreign, existing side by side with no 
vital or organized connection. If we turn to South India, on the 
other hand, we find the most promising and the furthest developed 
attempt to bind together the broken body of Christ. As regards China 
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the sectional and national conferences of 1913, under the guidance 
of what seemed the ablest and wisest Christian statesmanship of the 
time, declared emphatically for the policy of developing nation-wide 


homogeneous denominational churches. 
In the light of the instances I have quoted and of the critical 


situation in China to-day, I siiggest most earnestly that the time has 
come to revise that policy and to ask whether the grouping of Christians 
and of churches in a locality, in a district, in a province, may not pave 
the way more naturally and more effectively to the real unity of the 
Chinese Christian Church. The judgment both of Chinese and of 
foreigners will probably differ as to the relative importance of national 
and denominational interests in relation to the future of Christianity 
in China. For my own part, I do not hesitate to say that, with all its 
obvious dangers, a strong emphasis upon nationality is vital to the 
Christian future of China, while a strong emphasis upon denominational- 
ism, great as may seem its practical advantages, is one of the gravest 
and subtlest perils to the cause of Christ in this land. 

CHINESE LEADERSHIP. Chinese Christian leaders are to-day, so I 
am assured by competent Chinese opinion, all too few. [ want to 
suggest that this paucity is verv largely our fault as missionaries. There 
have been amongst us great and notable exceptions, for which we can- 
not be too thankful. But most of us, if we take ourselves to task, 
would have to admit that we have not been quick to discern and 
humble to recognize and follow such leaders when they appear, and that 
there is too much justification for the common, though politely: veiled, 
opinion amongst the Chinese that the foreigners do not really welcome 
Chinese leaders. The foreign frown has lost many a leader whom 
the rank and file of Chinese Christians would otherwise have followed 
gladly. 
In conclusion I wish to use three metaphors or parables which may 
help us to see the right attitude and relation which we, as foreign 
Christians, should adopt towards the Chinese Church. 

The first comes from Chinese sources. I am told that one of the 
Chinese leaders of this Conference when asked for an opinion on 
a certain cognate matter, requested a brief delay before replying, and 
then he answered with this little parable of the child Princess and her 
nurse. The nurse is the capable and efficient foreign missionary force— 
but if she is true to her duty and her place, the nurse never forgets that 


the toddling Princess is the daughter of a royal house. 
The next simile I would use is still more in keeping with the social 


genius of China. I owe it to Dr. T. T. Lew. 

In the China of the past the bride went to her husband’s home, there 
to accept a place secondary to her husband's mother. But to-day, in 
modern Chinese homes, it is being increasingly recognized that the 
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bride has her place as the center of a new home. In another land than 
China one would hesitate to compare a missionary to a mother-in-law, 
but here, where it is one of the more honorable positions in the social 
fabric, we may be glad that our Chinese friends are sometimes willing 
to think of us in that light. . But let us see to it that, when Chinese 
Christianity comes to take-its place in the family of God and the Chinese 
Church appears as the bride of Christ, we foreign missionaries do not 
stand in the way or usurp a place and power that does not belong to us. 
May I use one other. simile? I said earlier that, so far from 
speaking of the “Chinese Infant Church,” it were perhaps truer to say 
that Church is-only now coming to the birth. And I would like to 
suggest as a text for this National Conference, a text which gathers into 
itself the hopes and longings and prayers of hundreds of earnest, faithful 
and self-denying missionaries of Christ in this land, a text which is 
found in one of the greatest prophecies of the Old Testament as it 
points forward to the supreme message of the New—*‘For unto us 
a child is born, unto us a son is given, and the government shall be 
upon his shoulder.” 
May I in conclusion venture to suggest the spirit and principle which 
will be an unfailing guide to us in all our relations with our Chinese 4 
fellow Christians. It is this—the less we give, the less we shail keep. 
The more we give, the more we shall keep. The more fully we yield, 
the more will they give back to us. The missionaries who really hold 
sway amongst Chinese Christians to-day are those who have given them- 
selves most freely and fully in love and trust to their Chinese brethren 
and sisters. The measure of our Christian surrender as foreign mission- 
aries will be the exact measure of the Chinese desire for foreign co- 
operation. Mutuality is one of the surest laws of life. “Give and it 
Shall be given unto you: good measure, pressed down, shaken together, 
running over, shall they give into your bosom. For with what measure 
you mete,, it shall be measured to you again.” 


In Remembrance 


Emma Nind Lacy 


OUNTLESS hearts were stricken with sorrow when the almost 
[- unbelievable news was flashed over the wires from Kuling that 
Imma Nind Lacy had passed away on the afternoon of August , 
nineteenth. Everywhere people began saying to each other with 
blank face, ‘What will China do without ‘Mother Lacy’ !" 
Surely no one in all this land was more widely known and universally 
beloved. The funeral service was held on Sunday in Bubbling Well 
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Cemetery and as in the hush of the vesper hour we gazed at the spot 
where stood the casket hidden beneath a wealth of floral offerings, who 
among us could realize that those once tireless feet were still, and that 
the fluttering hands, forever ministering to the comfort and happiness 
of others, at last rested from their labors ? | 

Emma's college friends of Northwestern University were not 
surprised that she married a missionary,—none certainly who knew her 
mother, Mrs. Mary C. Nind, the ‘Little Bishop” as she was popularly 
called, who for years poured out her soul in work for missions, and ‘it 
was an unspeakable joy to her that God called two of her children to the 
foreign field, a son to South America and later to the Madeira Islands. 
and her younger daughter to China. | 

With her husband, Rev. Wm. H. Lacy and two little children, Mrs. 
Lacy in the autumn of 1887 sailed under the Methodist Episcopal "Board 
for Foochow, and in this populous centre were spent sixteen fruitful! 
years. - Here three other children, two sons and a daughter, were added 
to the home. All five of the young people during their college days 
became student volunteers and in time returned to China. 

In 1903 Dr. Lacy was made manager of the Methodist Publishing 
House in Shanghai and the family moved to this city. Mrs. Lacy at 
once actively identified herself with the missionary, piltanybropic and 
social life of our stirring metropolis, and became an outstafiding leader 
and vast influence for good in church and community. It is not possible 
even briefly to enumerate her well-nigh numberless connections. She 
was a marvel of energy and executive ability and seemed to many of us 
as nearly ubiquitous as a human being can be. Nor was her work as a 
committee member or executive officer of the nominal sort. Whatever 
she undertook she did thoroughly and well. Was she given tickets to 
sell, she sold them. The excellence of her secretarial reports was widely 
commented upon. The American Woman's Club delighted to lay re- 
sponsibilities upon her, fer as it was repeatedly declared,—"* When. 
Mother Lacv says she will do a thing, we know it will be done!” A 
difficult task that others shrank from was a challenge that appeared 
to call out the best in her. Perhaps this was why the Foreign Women’s 
Home, among the many philanthropic organizations which claimed her 
interest, made a special appeal and led her to devote a large measure 
of time and strength to the solution of its intricate problems. 

But it is as hostess and friend to multitudes scattered all over 
China.—chiefly Methodists though by no means exclusively so,—that 
she will doubtless be longest and most lovingly remembered. Was there 
any presence at the steamship landings quite as familiar as her own? 
Early and late, hours, yes, whole days at a time, she was at the docks, 
in heat and cold, rain and shine, welcoming the in-coming, speeding on 


their way the out-going. Lonely, perplexed, timid, sorrowing ones,— 
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all knew what it was to have faithful Mother Lacy “stand by.” The 
late Mrs. Bishop Bashford once remarked that if every person Mrs. 
Lacy had met or bidden goodbye to at the various city wharves, should 
give a dollar toward the erection of a monument in her honor, the shaft 
would reach to the skies! 

Her home on Woosung Road and later on Avenue Joffre, was 
amazingly elastic. When refugees during periods of stress and strain 
poured into Shanghai and knocked solicitously at her door, few were 
ever turned away. How she found room for so many was a mystery. 
It was still more of a mystery where she herself slept under these 
circumstances. But nothing could be learned from her. Never a syllable 
of complaint or self-pity passed her lips, nor did she seem much 
interested in others’ words of commendation, however honestly spoken 
and richly deserved. 

‘One of the busiest women in the world she still had time to travel 
daily across the city for three weeks to wash and dress a sickly baby 
for a worried young mother,—to take a child at the American School, 
whose parents were far away, to the hospital for an operation, wait 
until all was successfully over and then hurry cheering news on to the 
anxious, waiting hearts.—to write every morning a love-message to 
some absent member of her family. . 

And what shall be said of the shopping she did for missionaries 
in the interior? One day she was laughingly recounting to a bevy of 
friends some of her amusing experiences, when one asked,—*Have 
you ever kept a list of the different kinds of articles you have been 
asked to buy?”. As the writer recalls her reply, it included about 
everything imaginable, from a donkey to a wedding ring. To find 
a particular shade of ribbon she would visit practically every shop in 
Shanghai, Chinese as well as foreign. The hunt for a clay bath tub 
wanted in West China took an entire afternoon and evening and part ° 
of the following day. When sick with fever she sat up in bed to 
oversee the packing of a box for Foochow, whose contents called for 
particular care. 

But why write on, for the half cannot be told. Last spring Mrs. 
Lacy was very sick with a severe attack of influenza and never really 
recovered from its effects. ‘“‘l am tired, so tired,” she was heard by those 
closest to her to remark,—strange words and unaccustomed from her 
lips. She went at the last as she would have wished to go, only three 
days of illness and then a calm, peaceful slipping away. 

“And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea.” 

Her husband and son Carleton were at her bedside. The last word 
she spoke, during a moment of half consciousness near the end, was 
“Alice,” the name of the precious daughter who was called Home four 
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years ago, and beside whose grave in the beautiful little cemetery in 
Foochow, the mother’s ashes will rest. Mother Lacy’s visible presence 
is among us no more, but being dead she “‘vet speaketh,” and multitudes 
in the great Hereafter will rise up to call her blessed. ! 

M. N. G. 


William Henry Lacy 


The beautiful tribute to ‘Mother Lacy” supplies much of the 
atmosphere of loving service in which Dr. Lacy lived and worked. 
The fact that he was called to rest and reunion, so soon after 
Mrs. Lacy’s death, has sunk down deep into the thinking, loving 
and spiritual parts of our complex make-up as supplying the appropriate 
close to a beautiful united life of happy service. But that does not 
diminish the sense of loss so many feel, or lessen the volume of sympathy 
that goes out to the bereaved dear ones. 

Dr. Lacy was born at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on January 8, 1858, 
graduated from Northwestern University in 1881, and from the Garrett 
Biblical Institute in 1883. After pastoral work in the Wisconsin Con- 
ference he volunteered for China. With Mrs. Lacy he reached 
Foochow in 1887 to take up evangelistic work in connection with the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission. During his stay at that port, which 
lasted until 1903, he was successively a professor at the Anglo-C hinese 
College, superintendent of the Methodist Press, and treasurer and business 
agent for the Mission. During the next eighteen years of crowded life 
he rendered unique and far-reaching service as manager of the Methodist 
Publishing House in Shanghai. He resigned from this position in 
1921 and was appointed secretary of the China Finance Committee of 
his Church. He also was able to give a large portion of his time as 
treasurer of the China Sunday School Union, caring for the business 
department of the Union. | 

This well-filled and most useful life came suddenly to a close fol- 
lowing a heart attack at his office in the forenoon of.September 3. 
In addition to the activities already mentioned Dr. Lacy was intimately 
identified with the work of the Mission Book Company, the Christian 
Publishers’ Association, and the Christian Literature Society, also with 
Union Church and the Community Church. 

Dr. Lacy was a man of strong convictions, keen business sense, 


outstanding executive ability, gifted with great clarity of thought, and 


in the discharge of his many duties was painstaking and faithiul, not 
sparing himself in any way. In all his ministry there was an exhibition 
of tact and dignity, and an undercurrent of sweet reasonableness, that 
prevented the earnest loyalty to principle, and keen sense of justice, 
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apparent in plain speech and strong action, from becoming harsh or 
unsympathetic. 

Dr. Lacy's deep spirituality was evidenced in many quiet ways. 
Not conscious of the nearness of death, but with prophetic appropriate- 
ness, the portion he read at morning prayers the day he was so suddenly 
called home was from I Thessalonians, chapter four, “But I would 
not have you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning them which are asleep, 
that ye sorrow not, even as others which have no hope. For if we 
believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also which sleep 
in Jesus will God bring with him.” . . . “Wherefore comfort one an- 


other with these words.” | 
GILBERT McINTOSH. 


Mary Shekleton 


It was on July 8, 1925, and in Sianfu, Shensi, that Miss Mary E. 
Shekleton departed this life. Miss Shekleton came to China as a gover- 
ness in 1892, joining the staff of the English Baptist Mission two years 
later. In the Mission she worked first in Taiyuanfu, Shansi, and later 
in Sianfu, Shensi, till her death, returning to England for only three 
furloughs during that period. She combined great ability, ever ready 
kindness, wisdom, clear headedness and much humour with a deep devo- 
tion and wonderful singleness of heart and aim. She never spared her- 
self, and when in Shansi she would often deny herself a summer holiday, 
and open a temporary opium retuge for women in an out-station. Soon 
after the Revolution Miss Shekleton and the late Miss Jennie Becking- 
sale tackled the difficult work among the ladies of Sianfu, who were then 
full of improved new ideas and manners and were throwing the old ways 
to the winds. Very soon Miss Shekleton was left alone in this work. 
During recent years she has had the joy of helping to bring some seventy 
women into the Church, and of building up an orgamsed work among 
women in that large city. It did one good to hear her pray7to talk over 
the work with her, and to learn how she longed for the salvation of 
the women of the city. She was wide awake to needs, and also how 
to meet them, and never settled into a rut in her methods. We thank 
God for her and for the inspiration of her life, and pray that we may 


- be able to imitate her faith. 


Robert Kenneth Evans 


The news of the death by drowning of the Rev. R. K. Evans, on 
September 14th, while on holiday in Wales, will bring sorrow to many 
hearts. 

“RK.” was a keen student of books and of men, and he had a 
genius for friendship. He studied at Merton and Mansfield Colleges 
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at Oxford, and afterwards in Germany at Marburg University. Sub- 
sequently he was appointed Lecturer in New Testament at Mansfield, 
one of the leading Congregational Theological Colleges in Britain, at 
the same time serving as pastor to the students. There was always a 
suppressed fire in his lectures and sermons; but in a sense of fellow- 
ship he was strong, and in age he was little ahead of his students, he 
always made himself one with them. Under his influence not a few 
gained a new grip on spiritual realities, at the same time his buoyant 
personality gave vitality to everything he touched, and old College poems 
tell of the happiness of those “R. K. dian” days. - 


It was while he was lecturing at Mansfield that he met and married 
Miss Janet Elizabeth Rees, a daughter of Dr. W. Hopkyn Rees, who 
had returned home on furlough after a period of missionary service in 
North China. 


Two years later Mr. and Mrs. Evans came to China under the 
London Missionary Society. For five years they worked in Wuchang 
and Hwangpei, and then were transferred to Peking, where Evans 
became L.M.S. Representative in the School of Theology of Peking 
(Yenching) University. The years that followed were probably the 
happiest and most fruitful of his life; but the shadow of the War 
rested darkly on the world, and while others were bearing hardship and 
danger ““R. K.” could not be content to lead a peaceful life, even though 
it might be one of service. Early in 1918 he accepted a Commission in 
the Chinese Labour Battalion and sailed for Europe. While passing 
through the Panama Canal! he was seized with serious sickness, and for 
a time his life was despaired of. He rallied, however, and [tebruary 
1919 found him in France, and he was there for about a year. Christ- 
mas of 1920 found him and his wife again in Peking. That was a 
supremely happy season. Peking was Mrs. Evans’ birthplace, and they 
both loved the city and its people. 


Believing that wherever possible a missionary should accept the 
leadership of a Chinese colleague, it was to him a source of great 
satisfaction when Dr. Timothy Lew was appointed Dean of the School 
of Theclogy. They were kindred spirits, but ‘Evans always showed 
affectionate loyalty to his honoured chief. That was one of the most 
memorable days of the National Christian Conference of 1922 when 
Dr. Lew and Mr. Evans spoke on the Church of Christ in China. 
Reading over Mr. Evans’ address in the light of his recent passing, 
one is impressed with the fact that it constitutes a message much needed 
in the troublous times through we are now pzssing. Most of the address 
is reproduced in this issue of the REcorpER. It breathes love and esteem 
ior the Chinese nation and the Chinese Chureh, and shows what the 
attitude of the missionary should be to both. 
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Shortly after returning to Peking he received an invitation to 
combine religious and social work at Peking Union Medical College 
with his work at Yenching. This brought him into spiritual touch 
with a large number of students, and he revelled in the opportunities 
it gave him. 

He went out wholeheartedly and more than half way to meet all 
who came to him; but alas! overstrain brought insomnia, and as this 
would not yield to treatment, in January 1923 he and his wife under 
inedical advice again returned to England. Health was steadily return- 
ing, and they cherished the hope that ere long they might return to 
Peking. But in the Divine Wisdom it was otherwise determined, and 
in the midst of his summer holiday, in the 45th year of his age, he 
passed on to the higher ministries. 

Our deep sympathy goes to Mrs. Evans, his comrade in all his 
activities. 


Our Book Table 


CittnA Mission YEAR Boox. 1925, 13th issue, Edited by Henry T. Honcxin for 
the National Christian Council. Published by the Christian Literature Soctety, 


Shanghai. Mee. $2.75. 


The China Mission Year Book is a volume of current history in China 
as seen by different individuals and as it centers around the Christian 
Movement. In attempting, therefore, to review briefly this welcome volume, 
we may ask, “Are there any signs of coherence of effort in the midst of 
the present chaos of desires, and is.there any articulation of thought in the 
midst of the growing clamour of voices?” ‘This volume indicates that such 
signs do exist. A perusal should, therefore, tend towards encouragement. 
This volume of course says nothing about the Shanghai Explosion. Already 
since the articles for this Year Book were written much history has been 
made. But there is valuable. information of new treaties (page 30) made 
by China which indicate one essential way of settling some of her present 
difficulties. It contains, for the first time, an account of recent efforts 
to construct new roads in China. Two hundred million li of good roads 
are needed. And it is urged that more than 800 city walls be taken down 
with a view to making boulevards in their places. 

Christians have also made new history. The first Chinese Christian 
Conference met in Hunan. They planned to have only 25% of the member- 
ship foreign and of the 266 members actua!ly present, most were Chinese. 
Is this not a prophecy that the next National Christian Conterence in China 
will have a majority of Chinese delegates? 

Likewise the Christian Churches of Szechwan made history in their 
frst General Conference. Here again the majority of the membership was 
Chinese. There are also other new things. Some Westerners, for various 
occult reasons, are, as has been pointed out, uneasy about conditions in 
Chinese prisons. We learn in this volume (page 21) that there are now 49 
modern prisons in the 18 provinces. That should be sufficient to accommodate 
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all the foreigners desirous of sojourning therein! It is a pity that notice 
is not taken also of the fact that in 1924, 229 “mixed” cases were ad- 
judicated. in the Supreme Court of China without so far as known any- 
thing more than the ordinary discontent following all litigation being ex- 
pressed. (“‘Mixed”’ cases are cases involving an alien either as complainant 
or defendant). In various sections of the book one ‘realizes also that a 
new psychology is manifesting itself in China. In the early days of China’s 
unwanted foreign intercourse fear of the unknown aggressor from the West 
was the basis of the attitude against all foreigners. Later this changed 
to dislike of the foreigners as such (including missionaries) just because 
they were not Chinese and disturbed the existing order. But now the 
psychological source of existing attitudes—which are too lightly dubbed “‘anti- 
foreign’’—is not ignorant fear, nor crude dislike, but a pro-Chinese sentiment 
that colors everything a foreigner desires or does. This new psychology 
must be met by new methods. Perhaps one of the difficulties in the present 
situation is that many Westerners are trying to handle a new psychological 
situation with an old psychological approach. To some at least it looks 
as though the psychology of the Chinese has changed in recent years more 
thoroughly and quickly than that of many of the Westerners with whom . 
they are in contact. This new psychology is showing itself in an experi- 
mental attitude that is much in evidence particularly among the labour 
organizations that are springing up and passing away almost like mush- 
rooms, and in the new ideas that many Christians are expressing in regard 
to the way Chinese Christians should live and Chirstian work in China be 
carried on. A new effort to meet the situation is seen in the religious 
policy of Yenching University (page 200) which is said to be “not so much 
the proclaiming of historical facts, or the defense of theological doctrines 
our faith as the witnessing to the transforming dynamic and spiritual idealism 
of this faith in our corporate life.” | 

Even in education, history is being made. “1923-24 is,” says Mr. San- 
ford C. C. Chen, (page 260) “significant if only for its large increase 
of new colleges and universities.” For the first time also in the old Ex- 
amination Halls at Nanking, an Educational Exhibition was held in China. 

One interesting: point in connection with Labour Movements is. brought 
out. In the West we talk of the struggle of Capital and Labour: in> 
China, however, it is Militarism versus Labour. 

China is like a field that has been blown up by dynamite. Old customs 
are breaking down; old habits are breaking up. Unevenness and disorder 
seems to be all that are in evidence, but for those who look carefully and 
sympathetically there are seen to be springing up many plants which 
bear new leaves and promise new fruits. Some of these are seen in the 
China Mission Year Book. Within its pages the careful reader will find 
therefore many signs of new efforts and improvements which promise to 
overcome the chaos and disorder apparent on the sur:ace of China’s life. 


“Ix tHE Grip or Banoits.” By Rev. Anton Lunpeen. Lutheran Board of 
Publication, Lutheran Missionary Home Agency, Hankow...Price Mex. $1.50. 


Rev. Anton Lundeen, who spent his first term as an evangelistic mis- 
sionary in the province of Honan, is the author of this book. He portrays 
in a vivid and most interesting way his experiences while in the bandits’ 
hands for almost two months. The horrors of life in a robber camp are 
described. The protecting hand of God in very dangerous situations is also 
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manifested. The scene of the story is laid, in the fall of 1922 and in the 
mountains and plains of Honan and Anhwei. It is a book of 143 pages 
and is well worth perusal. It will strengthen the faith of God’s children 
in the power of prayer. 

Victor E, SWANSON. 


Wuat 1s HaApprentnc Cuina. By Harotp Barme. Edinburgh House Press, 2 
Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. Price 2d. 


OpposITION AND PERSECUTION IN CHINA. By MAkSHALL BrooMHALt. China Inland 
Mission, London and Shanghai. 


These two paper covered pamphlets should be read together with an 
article by Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin in the “World Outlook” for July, 1925, 
on “Why is China Troubled?” For all three statements are really attempts 
to answer this one question. They do not overlook China’s weaknesses and 
needs, yet at the same time these three British missionaries indicate in 
common that political and economic pressure arising in foreign nations 
is one of the causes of the present explosion of public opinion in China. 
Foreign nations and foreigners in China must therefore be prepared to take 
a considerable part of the blame for the present situation. Misunderstand- 
ing of the real value of Chinese life and. of the better elements of Western 
civilization is one of the causes of the friction that now exists. Deep 
in the heart of China, is fear also—and this concerns the intelligensia of 
China and not merely its superstitious illiterates—that in a subtle way 
control of their own land and future may slip out of their hands. The 
necessity, therefore, of promoting inter-racial understanding is a note heard 
in the utterances of these three China residents who are seeking to throw 
light upon the present situation. Mr. Broomhall says that the present move- 
ment can be “only combated by spiritual forces and ‘by consecrated intellect.” 
Dr. Balme says that the question is a psychological one. In order to 
create an atmosphere of friendliness it is necessary that the “stigma of 
inferiority’ which the West has tried to put upon the East be removed. 
bi Christian is not here to protect himself behind “treaty rights’ but 

“offer to China the free gift of Christian service.” These earnest efforts 
: give China a “chance” raise in our minds the question, “Is the Christian 
alien in any way responsible for what his nation does?” This reminds us 
of an interesting statement of a “new doctrine” that one “H. G.” referred 
to in the September, 1869, Chinese Recorper, (page 111). This “New 
Doctrine” had evolved during a burning current discussion anent the relation 
of missionaries to Consular protection, “H. G.” said, the new doctrine 
discovered was.that “although in his capacity as Preacher he (the missionary) 
may suffer persecution, vet in his capacity as a foreigner he must fight.” 
Have we of this later generation made much progress beyond that position ? 
It is a subject worth studying. 


Goop HEALTH aNv Lone Lire. By Lucten C. Warner, M.D., LL.D. Published by 
-lssociation Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York City. 


This little book of one hundred and twenty-five pages has been written 
by one who is well qualified to speak upon good health and long life, for 
he practices what he preaches and enjoys both. It is written for the layman 
who is interested in keeping his health and in living long. It is an attempt 
to put in simple language the latest discoveries and teachings of our most 
eminent physicians on the subjects of food, diet, exercise and the general 
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care of the health. A perusal of the contents of this book will give the 
reader much information regarding the reasons why some foods are good 
and some harmful; why some habits make for health and others break 
health. 

It is a readable book and for the most part the information is accurate. 
On page forty-four, however, the author appears to be a little hazy when he 
writes that “cow’s milk is a little richer (than mother’s milk) in fats and 
sugar and for that reason when it is used for infants it should be diluted 
with a little water.” Holt tells us that cow’s milk contains only about one 
half the quantity of sugar found in mother’s milk, but more than double the 
amount of protein and that it is the excess of protein which makes dilution 
desirable when cow’s milk is given to infants. 

This book should be of especial value to the individual who takes enough 
interest in life to want to live long and enjoy good health. 

McC. 


THE Most—EM Wortp 1n Revotution. By W. Witson Casu. 2/- net. Edinburgh 
House. 5 
Islam is often regarded as a spent force and as an unprogressive 
religion. This is true in the main, but the writer of this book shows 


- ckarly and interestingly that there are progressive movements even in 


islam, and that the word “revolution” is not too strong to indieate some 
of the things which are taking place among followers of Mohammed. 

It has, however, to be admitted that the movements are more national 
and political than religious. “Religious fanaticism has disappeared to a 
large extent, but at present it is being replaced by a national bigotry which 
causes everything foreign to be unpopular.” This sounds a note very familar 
to China these days. 

But there is also real progress in education and general outlook among 
Moslems, and especially in the demand for the education of girls. Such 
customs as polygamy and the veil for women are being reformed. There 
is a tendency to be susceptible to outside opinion, and there is an anxiety 
to present Islam in its best light which leads to the gradual abandoning : 
of some things hitherto strongly defended. The Caliphate is practically 
abolished, or where upheld, it is as a spiritual office and no longer as a 
secular power. | 

China is not sharing in the progressive revolution among Moslems to 
the extent which might be expected. There is a little increased activity 
in the matter of magazines, some of which contain but little new or original 
matter. 

The book under review sees in the present movements increased op- 
portunities for the Christian religion, and tells of encouragements met with 
in various parts where missionary work among Moslems is faithfully 
carried on. 


/ 


A PHONOGRAPHIC COURSE IN THE CHINESE. LANGUAGE. By YUEN-REN CHao, Pu.D. 
Instructor in Chinese in Harvard University. The Commercial Press, Shanghai. 


$2.50. 

This book is broader than it is long. It is 9. inches wide and about 
6 long. This format is adopted for convenience in getting the lesson in 
character, in romanised and in English all on the one page. It contains, 
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with preface and introduction, more than 300 pages and is well printed 
on good paper and bound in strong board covers. It is to be used in 
connection with “twelve double-sided Columbia records” which give the 
Chinese sounds of the words used in the different lessons. It is thus a kind 
of “Chinese without a teacher” book but the author explains that it is not 
meant to enable the learner to dispense with the help of the teacher but 
to be always handy so as to supplement the oral instruction one. gets 
from the living voice. The lessons are set forth in character. Alongside 
the characters the sound is printed in the National phonetic script and, on 
the opposite half of the page, in the romanised system adopted by the 
International Phonetic Association. It is a very scholarly book. Indeed, 
to those who have not studied phonetics the mastery of the introductory pages 
will seem a task of some magnitude and there is just a danger that their 
hearts will fail before they come to Text 2 where the actual study of the 
Chinese characters begin. Nevertheless, it is an advantage to have the initial 
work done thoroughly. Dr. Chao is a skilled teacher and spares no pains 
to lay his foundations deep and sure. The sentences are all pure Chinese; 
good current coin which will pass at its face value wherever the national 
language is spoken. The records which go with the book are seld, also by 
the Commercial Press, at $2.50 each. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE AsIATIC Society oF JAPAN. Second Series Vol 1, December 
1924. Asiatic Society of Japan, P. O. Box 108 Central, Tokyo. Agents: Tokyo, 
Kyoto: The Kyo Bun Kwan. London: Kegan Paul, Trubner and Co., Ltd. 
Price Yen 2.50 Pp. 99, 4, 4. ; : 

What the Royal Asiatic Society is to China the Asiatic Society of 
Japan is to that country—a learned society which stimulates research on the 
part of native and foreigner in Eastern thought and culture. Fifty volumes 
of the transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan had been published be- 
fore the great earthquake of 1923. The fifty-first volume was in press at 
the time of the earthquake and was destroyed, although the manuscript was 
saved. The latter constitutes the first volume of the new series. 

Four papers are included in the volume under review: The Imperial 
Edicts in the Shoku-Nihongi (700-790 A.D.) Translated with introduction 
and notes by G. B. Sansom; A Comparison of the Altaic Languages with 
Japanese by Prof. G. J. Ramstedt, Ph.D., Finnish Minister to Japan; Some 
Notes on Foreign Relations of Japan in the Early Napoleonic Period (1798- 
1805) by Dr. J. F. Kuiper of the Netherlands Legation; and Four Drama- 
Forms of Kabuki by Mrs. J. N. Penlington. The volume is of value to 
all who are interested in Far Eastern history, international relations, and 


civilization. 
H. F. McNarr. 


THe Roap to Curistenpom. By H. T. Jacks, M.A. The Student Christian Move- 
ment, 32 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 2s 6d. 

This small book of 135 pages presents vividly but concisely the confused 
tangle of our present world and seeks to show that the only way out, 
the only alternative to another colossal war and perhaps the destruction 
of our civilization, lies in the adoption of Christian standards of value in 
industry, trade, national and international life. 

In securing in the nation and in the individual the whole-hearted 
acceptance of God's standards, the opportunity before the teacher in captur- 
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ing the imagination of shee coming generation is especially emphasized and 
various practical suggestions are given as to how this may best be done. 
At the close is given a list of questions on each chapter for discussion. 
While written with the European situation primarily in view and for 
the British student it is a stimulating book for all interested in the problem. 
It is especially helpful to all missionary teachers and preachers who have 
contacts with youth. With certain adaptations in the way of emphasis and 
omissions and under wise leadership, itis also suitable for discussion groups 
among Chinese students. 


THE Mass Epucation MovEMENT IN By Y. C. James The Commer- 
cial Press, Lid., Shanghat.. Price 30 cents. Postage extra. 


This account of the origin and progress of one of the most significant 
modern movements in China is put out by Mr. Y. C. James Yen, the founder 
and general director of the movement, the inspiration and vision for which 
came out of his experience with the Chinese Labor Corps in France. 

In nine chapters the problem, policy, method, scope, and significance 
of the movement are succinctly and forcefully set forth. 

What a daring adventure of faith,—to undertake to remove the illiter- 
acy of two hundred million people at one sweep! And all simply by open- 
ing night schools for one hour a day six days in the week for four months 
and teaching one thousand fundamental characters to all classes of illiterates, 
men, women, youths, villagers, farmers, soldiers. And it works, as has 
been demonstrated repeatedly in city, village and camp! A _ full account 
of the Chefoo campaign is given as a sample. 

A National Association with Madame Hsiung Hsi-ling wife of the well- 
known social reformer and ex-premier of China as president has been 
formed. Many prominent educationalists are back of the movement. 

It is an attractive little book with well chosen illustrations. and is 


worthy of wide circulation. : 
M. 


Epucation Cuina 1924...By W. Tcuisuin Tao, M.A., General Director, Chinese 
National Association for the Advancement of Education, and C. P. Curex, M.A. 
Professor of Education, National Southeastern University. The Commercial 
Press, Ltd., Shanghai. Profusely illustrated. Price 70 cents, postage extra. 


After a brief introduction the authors give as clear a statement as 
we have seen of the present status of education in China. Chapter II. 
“Administration of Education” has three subheads, Administrative Units, 
Inspection and Supervision, and Educational Finance. The body of the 
book is devoted to a detailed description of “The New System of Schools” 
with the various divisions and courses of study and to “Teacher Training.” 

Chapter V. gives an account of “Some Recent Educational Activities 
and Developments,” specifying Educational Tests and ‘Measurements. “Med- 
ical and Social Welfare of School Children,” “Mass Education,” “The Devel- 
opment of Science Instruction,” and “The Library Movement.” 

__ A chapter is devoted to “Missionary Education,” written from a sym- 
pathetic point of view and yet not lacking in a note of warning and a 
few constructive criticisms. | 

The magnitude of the educational problem of China and the systematic 
éfforts that are being made to meet the situation are well set forth. The 
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first half of the book is compesed of a collection of pictures illustrating 
various phases of school scenes and educational activities. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE First PAN-Pactric Foop Conservation CONFERENCE. Paper 
cover. 700 pages. 


This is an immensely valuable volume of reference for any one who is 
interested in the Pacific Basin and its problems. ‘This Food Conservation 
Conference was held in Honolulu in August 1924. The volume may be 
purchased from the Mid-Pacific Magazine, Honolulu, for G. $2.00. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE Race Proprem. By J. H. OtpHAM. Association Press, New 
York. 


The Association Press has done us all a great service in getting out 
in cheap form this amazing book on the race problem. We have read 
everything that has been published in English in the last two or three years 
on this question and we say without hesitation that all in all this is much 
the best book on the subject. It ought to be widely read by missionaries. 


Cuinese Mepicat Lexicon. By Pump B. Coustanp, M.B., 
C.M., O.E.C., Fifth edition—awith the assistunce of Mr. Ten-Cuinc Leo. 
Thoroughly revised in accordance with the new official terminology. Published by 
the China Medical Missionary Association. Mission Book Co. 


This is a book that no Medical Missionary, nurse or Doctor's assistant 
should be without. To prepare it must have entailed much labour of an 
exacting kind. It is most thorough and up to date. 


J. D. 


ANGKOR THE MAGNIFICENT. By HELEN CuHurRCHILL CANDEE. F. A. Stokes Co., 
New York. G$5.00. 


One of the elegant travel books of the vear is this story of “The 
Wender City of Ancient Cambodia.” Angkor lay hidden away for centuries 
in the jungles of Indo-China— a vast city ruined and torgotten. 


Our Frienp THE Doc. By Matrice Marterttnck. Retold for Children. By Joun 
Martin. Dodd, Mead and Co., New York. G$1.50. 


A great book for any family that loves dogs. .\ first-class book for 
a gift. 


British Lasour Sreaks. Edited by Ricnarp W. Hocue. Bont and Liveright, New 

York. G$2.00. 

This book is a collection of important writings by well-known memz- 
bers of the Labour Party. The chapters by Ramsay MacDonald on “Some 
Aspects Of Labour’s Ideals”; by Seebohm Rowntree on “Industrial Un- 
rest;” and by G. D. H. Cole on “Guild Socialism” are of special interest. 
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Beyonp THE Rainsow Brince. By Frances G. Wickes. Milton Bradley Co., 


Springfield, Mass. G$1.75. 
These Legends of the Northland are beautifully told. They are 
the old myths re-imagined. 


THE Hitt or AtHena. By H. H. Powers. Macmillan, N.Y. G$1.25. 
In a series of brilliant word pictures the glory of Athens, at different 
periods, is made vivid. The reading of it is a delight. 


GrEEK RELIGION AND ITs Survivats. By W. W. Hype. Marshall Jones Co., Boston. 

This is one of the volumes in the series, “Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome.” To any one in China interested in the study of Comparative 
Religion and necessarily, therefore, interested in the history and develop- 
ment of Christianity, this little book will be of great worth. 


STRANGER THAN Fiction. By Lewis Browne. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
G$2.50. 
This is a short history of the Jews from the earliest times to the 


present day. It contains fifty animated maps by the author which are 


exceedingly clever. 


Tue Briere ror Youtu. Thos. Nelson and Sons, London. Cloth 6/-. 

This is an exceedingly valuable edition of the Bible, made up as 
it is of large and carefully related selections. The introductions and 
notes are ably done and invaluable. We recommend it heartily for translation 


and use in China. 


Correspondence 


Heilungkiang Missionary Society. , transition, I should like to supple- 
ment the statements given in the 

To the Editor of | report. 
The Chinese Recorder. (1) It says:—“This work in the 


Dear Sir:—The latter part of the Heilungkiang field is supported 
report on the Heilungkiang section entirely by contributions from 
of the Chinese Home Missionary Chinese Christians in Manchuria.” 
Society, as given in the September European missionaries have. al- 
RECORDER p. 616, in the contrasts ways given to the support of the 
drawn between work under its work, their contributions varying 
earlier organization and under the between 5% and 15% of the total 
present, may be seriously mislead- sum raised. 

ing, though doubtless without any Also, one of the two _ self- 
such intention. As one who has supporting stations (Hei-ho, in the 
been pretty closely connected with extreme north) was built up, prior 
the enterprise for a number of to 1914, largely by the work and 
years, under both its earlier and its generosity of a German business 
present forms of organization, and man employed in the adjoining 
who helped to bring about the : Siberian city, 
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(2) “That Heilungkiang Mis- 
sionary Society had existed long 
before it was merged with the 
Chinese Home Missionary Society ; 
but at that time the results were 
meager because the work was un- 
organized.” 

In 1907 the Heilungkiang Mis- 
sion was begun, in virgin soil, by 
the Presbyterian Church of Man- 
churia, and carried on as part of 
the regularly organized work of 
that Church up to 1921. It was 
then linked up with the Chinese 
Home Missionary Society, and the 
Lutheran Church of Manchuria 
joined in the undertaking, followed 
later by some other denominations. 
For 1921 the number of baptised 
Christians reported was 489, con- 
nected with six centres. For 1924. 
after three years of the new or- 
ganization, the numbers reported 
are 502 baptized Christians, in nine 
centres, a net increase of 13. On 
the other hand, since 1921 contribu- 
tions and expenditure of money 
have more than doubled, and con- 
siderable new work has_ been 
developed. 


(3) “Now, with the unton of the 
two societies, all this has been 
changed. The work of the Hei- 
lungkiang Society has grown from 
a small work supported by the 
Christians of one denomination to 
a large work which is backed by 
all the Christians in Manchuria.” 
_ The growth is partially indicated 
under (2) above. But while we 
rejoice in the stimulus received 
from the larger Society, and in 
the generous material and spiritual 
support given to a union work by 
other denominations, the- Presby- 
terians, who form over 80% of 
the Protestant Christians of Man- 
churia, are naturally still its main- 
stay in both finance and personnel. 

(4) “Whereas there were only 
ten members in the Chinese Home 
Missionary Society in Manchuria 
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a few years ago there are now six 
thousand.” 

This probably means that the 
first congregation to organize a 
branch under the newer system 
had ten enrolled supporters, while 
there are now 6,000 all over the 
country. Though this artificial 
contrast is a misleading way of 
indicating the growth of work or 
interest, it is our joy that the work 
has grown, both extensively and 
intensively, 

Yours faithfully, 
A. WEIR. 


Manchuria. 


September 14th, 1925. 


China’s Crisis and the Christian. 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—Can foreign missions 
ever become greater in importance 
than foreign trade or foreign 
politics? Why does man’s spiritual 
progress lag behind his advances 
in the material realm? “Now 
what will happen to the spiritual 
leadership of the Christian alien in 
China if he is supplanted by the 
leadership of socialized religion?” 
(September Recorper p. 584).” 
“The Church is weak to-day to 
meet the crisis because even within 
its ranks the Kingdom of Heaven 
is not paramount .... It may not 
yet be too late to achieve the end, 
if we will now fully realise that 
Christ never intended that the 
Paramountcy of His Kingdom 
should begin only after our rela- 
tion to earthly nations ceases.” 
(September Recorper p. 560). If 
we missionaries believe in Christ 
as the Lord of all Life, why are 
we not more active in leading and 
convincing men and women to let 
the Spirit of Love guide all their 
affairs ? 
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Why should we seek to lay em- 
phasis on spiritual aid, in the 
present crisis? (Admiral Tsai 
Ting-kan has declared that a 
gesture is more valuable tl.an con- 
ference. America’s return of the 
indemnity money meant more than 
treaties.) This emphasis would 
indicate that the aims and methods 
of Christianity are not bound by 
trade or governments. People 
should not have to go outside of 
the Christian Church, for Christian 
help. 

How can we create a_ vital, 
spiritual force? Progressive me- 
thods, rousing individuals and 
thence groups, resulting in the 
collective influence of all mission- 
aries can effect a pressure on 
Western governments. A mission- 
ary’s opinion has some weight: in 
recent years, government officials 
have frequently sought advice from 
missionaries. 

What do we wish for China? 
The rendition of the Mixed Court, 
abolition of extrality, and that she 
may have complete sovereignty in 
her own land? Can we not make 
the voice of Christian opinion ring 
out boldly? May we not urge, and 
pray, that the Western Powers at 
the approaching Peking Conference 
may accord China her full freedom 
in the family of nations? 


Yours faithfully, 
YounGc MISSIONARY. 


The Chinese Recorder 


| October 


New Publications in Chinese. 


To the Editor, 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—In the preface to the 
“China Missions Year Book, 1925” 
there is a paragraph which begins 
with the remark, “A few writers 
have been unable to produce the 
articles asked for,” and goes on 
to say that “the editor is extremely 
sorry that the section on “New 
Publications in Chinese” .. . for 
which readers of the Year Book 
have previously looked to Mr. 
Clayton ... could not be included 
this vear.”’ 

The wording of the paragraph 
leaves me no option but to say that 
if I had heen asked to supply the 
section on “New Publications in 
Chinese” 1 should certainly have 
done so. 

May | take this opportunity to 
say that the scheme for the revision 
and reissue of the “Index to Chris- 
tian Literature” lias for the present 
been abandoned by me, for the 
task has proved too great to be 
undertaken without neglecting my 
own proper work? I understand 
that a joint catalogue of the pub- 
lications of the members of the 
Christian Publishers’ Association 
will be issued shortly in connec- 
tion with the “China Bookman.” 


I am, yours faithfully, 
GeorGE A. CLAYTON. 


The China Field 


The Young Missionary. 

Across the ages of human his- 
torv, since the brief sojourn of 
the Lover of Mankind in the land 
of olive orchards and prophets, a 
procession of missionaries, now 
with wealth of Spirit, now im- 
poverished with riches, winds its 
way. 


Europe and America have thus 


far furnished the Christian foreign ~ 
missionary. 


He has taken world- 
wide the Bible,- the Christian 
school and the ideal of Service. 
He has been persistently followed 
by the merchant and the exploiter, 
playing at times into the hands 
of imperialists. Some regard him 
as the wedge of foreign domina- 
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tion. The same _ nations. that 
furnish missionaries to preach the 
Gospel of Love have violated the 
sovereignty of “pagan” nations, 
seized their territory or forced an 
economic strangle-hold upon them. 
Yet history does not register a 
universal protest by the mission- 
ary against imperialism. Are 
foreign missions mere instruments 
of imperialistic policies? Such 
conditions almost make Youth lose 
its faith in the missionary move- 
ment of to-day, but never its faith 
in the Master. 

We vision a host of young mis- 
sionaries whose characters are in 
the likeness of the Christ; whose 
genuine humility enables them to 
lose. themselves through Love in 
the heart of the people, and then 
to help them upwards; who are 
courageous to condemn and ac- 
tively oppose the imperialism of 
the big powers, even of their own 
country; who teach the children 
of all the earth the Sermon on 
the Mount and a conscientious re- 
fusal to fight in war, for modern 
war is the economic and spiritual 
exploitation of millions for the 
evil-bearing enrichment of a few; 
who side with the weak and the 
poor against the proud and the 
rich; who courageously reject the 
fat, blood-stained purse of the 
exploiter, preferring that the 
Evangel of Jesus be preached in 
thatched huts of a free people 
rather than in concrete churches 
of a subjugated race; who. re- 
verence the universal sense of the 
Beautiful and its various mani- 
festations;:- who above all live up 
beyond denomination, country and 
race, through their lives, the 
eternal and transcendent Love and 
Truth of the Master whose heart is 
yearning to redeem humanity. 

These are the young mission- 
aries who, because intensely loyal 
to the Christ, venture to take Him 
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seriously. They shall be the 
advance hosts not of Imperialism 
but of the Christian Fraternity of 
Mankind, through the spiritual 
rebirth of men. For such as these 
all humanity is waiting. With 
them the awakened Youth of 
the nation shall work hand in 
y Heberto M. Sein, (a 
Mexican): published in the S.V.M. 
Bulletin, 1925. 


Mission Leaders on Chinese 


Troubles. 


_ Secretaries of many boards of 
foreign missions have joined in a 
statement issued by the committee 
of reference and counsel of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America concerning the re- 
cent upheaval in China. After ex- 
pressing satisfaction that the Unit- 
ed States is moving toward the 
fullment of the promises contained 
in the treaties and resolutions of 
the Washington conference of 1921, 
the statement says: 

“Information reaching us from 
China, through trustworthy sour- 
ces, indicates that the prolonged 
delay in bringing about the 
arrangements for the relief of 
China contemplated in the Wash- 
ington treaties and resolutions has 
created serious misunderstandings 
on the part of the Chinese people. 

“At this distance from China we 
are not competent to form an 
opinion as to the responsibility of 
those involved in the reported local 
disturbances, but we record our 
conviction that a permanent settle- 
ment of the difficulties existing in 


China will be effected, not by the 


use of, or by the show of force, 
but by friendly conference between 
those concerned. 

“While believing that China’s 


greatest and most difficult problems 
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are within herself. and that their 
solution involves the establishment 
of stable and just government, the 
realization of national unity, and 


the adoption and enforcement of 


enlightened laws, we believe justice 
to China demands the readjustment 
of the treaty relations between 
China and other nations as sug- 
gested at the Washington con- 
ference; and that until those 


. treaties are readjusted there will 


inevitably continue to be mfsunder- 
standings between China and other 
nations. We identify ourselves 


with those who are endeavoring © 


to secure justice for China in all 
her relations with the other nations 
because it is the simple and inalien- 
able right of China. 

“Up to this time the following 
secretaries of boards and societies 
carrying on work in China have 
approved the statement: Robert 
E. Speer, Frank Mason North, 
Ralph E. Diffendorfer, John W. 
Wood, James Endicott, A. E. 
Armstrong, James H. Franklin, 
Rawlings, L. B. Wolf, 
Findley M. Wilson, Egbert W. 
Smith, Allen R. Bartholomew, Mrs. 
S. J. Broadwell, J. W. Phelps, Miss 
Mabel FE. Emerson, Stephen J. 
Corey, Harley W. Hewitt, Mrs. C. 
K. Roys, S. C. Ziegler, William 
I. Chamberlain, Mrs. Thomas 
Nicholson, Mrs. Hume R. Steele, 
Miss Mabel K. Howell, B. Willis 
Beede, Palmer Bevis. C. V. Bow- 
man, W. W. Pinson, Henry Beets. 
Miss Sarah S.. Lyon, W.. B. 
Olmstead, William [. Haven, 
William FE. Strong, William L. 
Burdick, B. H. Niebel, J. Ruswell 
Flower, A. C. Snead, John F. 
Edwards. 

“On behalf of the committee of 
reference and counsel, Fennell P. 
Turner, Leslie B. Moss, secretar- 
ies.’ The Christian Century, Au- 
gust 13, 1925 
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Western Study of China’s 
Heritage. 


The North China Union Lang- 
uage School is to become a School 
of Chinese Studies in affiliation 
with Yenching University. The 
project has been under considera- 
tion for some time. Among other 
things the new buildings of the 
Language School to be occupied 
this fall will aid greatly in the 
carrying out of this scheme. 
purpose of this merging of educa- 
tional interests is the interpreta- 
tion of China’s cultural heritage to 
Westerners through specialists in 
Chinese literature and related sub- 
jects on the staff of Yenching 
University and of the Language 
School. Thus do those Christians 
interested in preparing Occidentals 
for life in China seek to respond to 
the Chinese renewal of interest in 
their ancient heritage. For this 
move indicates “a realization that 
China’s culture has values that may 
be useful and necessary to supple- 
ment the characteristics of Western 
culture.” 

The needs of four classes of stu- 
dents will be gradually provided 
for. First, those who desire to 
speak Chinese. Second, those who 
desire to master classical Chinese. 
Third, extension courses for those 
who desire to give special time to 
the study of Chinese culture. 
Fourth, Chinese students desirous 
of preparing themselves to be in- 
terpreters of Chinese culture to 
Occidentals. 

Seginning with October 1925 the 
course will be extended to include 
studies for the first class, and to 
make experiments with regards to 
meeting the needs of the second 
class. Thus, for the latter, there 
will be courses in Wenli, Chinese 
History, Chinese Philosophy, Con- 
temporary Problems and Biblio- 
graphy. In addition there will be 
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special series of lectures from time 
to time. 

The degree of “M.A.” from Yen- 
ching University will be possible 
to those who meet the necessary 
reuuirements: these will be an- 
nounced later. Steps have been 
taken to secure recognition of such 
credit by institutions abroad which 
already maintain departments of 
Chinese study. 


A Tribute to Christianity. 


\ Chinese friend told me not 
long ago of what I consider to 
be the most remarkable tribute to 
Christianity that I have met with 
in Formosa. It was a play given 
by a wandering troupe of Chinese 
actors. The story was of a young 
man ‘wasting his substance in 
riotous living.” ‘When he _ had 
spent all,’ he decided to make an 
end of it, and flung himself into 
the sea to drown. As he is 
struggling in the water, a boat 
appears and the prodigal is rescued. 
The occupants of the boat are two 
missionaries, a man and a woman. 
They proceed to sing a hymn to 
the rescued man, read him a lesson 
from the Bible, and then pray with 
him. The prodigal then announces 
his intention of becoming a new 
man, and the play ends on a note 
of hopefulness. There is a good 
deal of fun poked at the mission- 
aries, with their sun helmets, their 
—to Chinese eyes—uncouth ways 
and their quaint foreign-sounding 
Chinese speech. But there ts a 
very clear idea of what the mis- 
sionary has come to do and, as I 
see it, an admission that he has 
been successful. This is an 
Asiatic land, by a troupe of Chi- 
nese actors to a n@n-Christian 
audience! This is in a'land where 
not so very long ago missionary 
doctors were quite commonly sup- 
posed to be removing the hearts 


and eyes of too trustful patients, 
to make opium and other medi- 
cines! “Yes,” says the non-Chris- 
tian again and again, in answer 
to our questions, “Yes, the doctrine 
is good, but it is too difficult for 
us to live up to.” What a change 
from the davs when non-Christians 
desired to join the Church in order 
to secure its help and influence in 


carrying on feuds with their neigh- 
_bours, or in hopes of securing an 


easier livelihood ! 

.\ non-Christian friend is dis- 
cussing with a Christian elder the 
changes that are taking place in 
the Church. ‘Your preachers to- 
day are better educated than those 
of a former generation, but I wish 
they would come out oftener and 
preach among us like the older 
men used to do.” 

I found once in the town of Salt 
Water a society for helping to 
reform gamblers; it was doing a 
very practical and a very useful 
work. I enquired who was the 
founder and what was his motive? 
“Oh, he is a young doctor and he 
has the support of the younger 
educated men in the town. He 
says that he doesn’t see why the 
people should leave it to the 
Christians to do all the good 
works.” 

[In each case where the word 
“heathen” occurred we have taken 
the liberty of substituting a word 
less unpleasant to Asiatics in con- 
tact with Christianity. To the 
Asiatic mind the word “heathen” 


connotes more than most Oc- 


cidentals intend. Editor. | 


A Western Viewpoint. 


The situation in China calls for 
2 new and serious consideration of 
our relations to the Chinese. If 
German citizens were to set up a 
manufacturing plant in Hoboken, 
employ American workers under 
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intolerable working conditions; if 
these American workers were to 
strike for better conditions; if one 
of these strikers were to be shot 
by a German guard; if then Prince- 
ton students should parade through 
the German district of the city; if 
when ordered to disperse they 
should refuse; if upon the order of 
a foreign inspector these students 
were fired upon and a number of 
them killed; and if, in addition to 
all this, officers of German gun- 
boats and marines were to declare 
martial law throughout the city, it 
is not difficult to imagine what 
would happen in New York, Phil- 
adelphia — indeed, throughout the 
United States. It would not ease 
the situation were German courts, 
sitting in Hoboken, to assume jur- 
isdiction in the premises. If at the 
same time there were German mis- 
sionary schools throughout the 
United States aiming to teach a re- 
ligion contrary to Christianity, their 
lot would not be altogether pleasant. 
It is fair to presume, given such a 
set of circumstances, that the people 
of the United States would insist 
upon the abolition of any such 
foreign domination within our bor- 
<lers. 

lt is clear that the Nine-Power 
Treaty, signed at the Washington 
Conference, should be put into effect 
at the earliest possible moment. 
There can be no doubt of this. 
From, “Advocate of Peace,’ July, 
1925. 


Have We Understood Jesus? 


If one studies the spirit and words 
of Jesus he is led to conclude that 
Christianity is the greatest unifying 
force in the world. On the other 
hand, when one studies the history 
of Christianity, he is impressed with 
the brittleness of its bonds. It will 
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break over the definition of a word 
and stay broken, or over a political 
issue and likewise remain broken, 
although the issue may long ago 
have been settled politically. Have 
men understood Jesus? Or have 
the records of Jesus in the New 
Testament been doctored by. idea- 
lists? Is Christianity really what 
the world needs, or are we to look 
tor the birth of a new religion? 
Who of us is willing to be Christian ? 

Christianity is now facing its 
severest test. It is paintully lag- 
ging behind in co-operation and uni- 
fication. It must function to these 
ends or it will be severely judged by 
the oncoming generations. There 
is no reason why all the denomina- 
tions co-operating in the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America should not be definitely 
united into one Protestant church 
except for the party-cries and party- 
spirit, which were. regarded as 
poison in the apostolic church and, 
therefore, must be so regarded in 
the modern church. With the unity 
of Protestantism assured, the next 
step will have to do with the other 
great branches of Christendom — 
Anglican, Eastern Orthodox, and 
Roman Catholic. A divided Church 
is weak. Multiply its division into 
two hundred, as may be read in the 
United States census reports, and 
the Church is pretty nearly at the 
limit of its.weakness. The Chris- 
tianity of the world to-day could 
hardly be weaker than it is. It has 
great buildings, makes great party- 
reports, and blows loud trumpets, 
but it 1s a weak institution—weak 
spiritually and morally, weak as a 


factor in co-operation and unifica- 


tion. This ought not to be. It was 
r10t the purpose of its Founder. 
Men have run away with it and its 
divisions are now a plague to man- 
kind.—Editorial in Christian Union. 
Quarterly, 6, July, 1925, page 6. 
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The World Field 


_ Vacation Bible Schools, Ichowfu, 
Shantung.—122 D.V.B.S. schools 
with over 3,000 pupils were con- 
-ducted in the Ichowfu field this 
summer. Eleven of these schools 
were held in the city. We placed 
great stress on the learning of 
characters, Bible stories and mem- 
ory verses. The teachers all did 
faithful work. The final exercises 
and exhibit reflected great credit 
on the children. As a result of 
these schools evangelistic 
centers and new country schools 
will be opened. The contributions 
from the Chinese were very good 
considering the high price of grain 


and the flooding of the crops. All 
was very peaceful here this 
summer, 


Fortieth Anniversary of the 
Christian Endeavor.—In spite of 
present widespread unrest the 
Christian Endeavor Movement in 
China held its Fortieth Anniversary 


at Foochow, on March 29th, 1925, 


It was in Foochow that the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Movement was 
started in 1885, by Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. G. H. Hubbard. American 
Board Missionaries. The situation 
in China prevented the holding of 
a National Christian 
Convention. However it was re- 


ported that there has been 100%. 


increase in the number of Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies. The meet- 


ing was very inspiring. It was 
held in the Dudley Memorial 
Church. Historical sketches of 
Christian Endeavor in Foochow 


were given by three of the oldest 
I-ndeavorers. Mr. Ling Muk Gek, 
the first chartered member of the 
Society in China, spoke on The 
Value of Christian Endeavor. Mr. 
Hubbard’s address was received 
with great enthusiasm. On the day 
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following a group of about twenty 
pastors and Christian Endeavor 
leaders met for Conference with 
Mr. Strother, General Secretary of 
the China Christian Endeavor 
Union. 


China Association for Chris- 
tian Higher Education.—This As- 
sociation holds its Second Biennial 
Meeting in Shanghai, February 
12-15, 1926. This promises to be 
a stimulating and significant meet- 
ing. The “Re-definition of the 
Function of Christian Higher Ed- 
ucation in China” is the general 
topic. The aim is to. discover 
what changes; to meet recent 
developments in China, are neces- 
sary in the plans of most existing 
institutions of Christian Higher 
Education in China. The need for 
the synthesis of the cultures of 
the East and West is_ keenly 
felt. One question proposed for 
discussion is, “Can Christianity 
furnish the unifying principle 
for this synthesis? The Chris- 
tian Movement is called on to 
meet needs not contemplated in 
the early plans of most existing 
institutions. What should be done 
about it? The necessity of making 
Christian institutions more Chinese 
and of developing the spiritual life 
of students are also included as 
topics for discussion. There will 
be sectional Conferences on various 
topics. 


Shantung Christian University 
Announcement.—At a special meet- 
ing of the Senate of Shantung 
Christian University on July 29th 
the following resolution was pass- 
ed :—“That we as a University re- 
affirm our purpose to maintain 
an unswerving loyalty to Jesus 
Christ and to pursue the ends for 
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which Christian education exists 
(sound culture and the develop- 
ment of Christian character and 
personality). We are convinced 
that students and staff alike can 
best fulfill this purpose by giving 
diligent attention at all times to 
the regular studies of the Univer- 
sity. Weare in sympathy with the 
legitimate expression of patriotism, 
but we would ‘strongly urge our 
students to devise ways of render- 
ing constructive service to their 
country. We expect them to re- 
frain from interference with their 
class-work which would be opposed 
to their own good, to the highest 
interests of the University, and to 
the welfare of the nation at 
large. Accordingly, when the at- 
tainment of these aims is rendered 
impossible by a strike, the Univer- 
sity will be closed.” 


Anti-Christian Activities in West 
China.—Dr. Adin Webb of Cheng- 
tu sends the following summary 
of recent Anti-Christian activities 
in West China:—“The president 
of the West China Union Univer- 
sity has said that there have been 
tons of anti-Christian literature 
circulated in Chengtu within the 
last month. The attack comes 
from every conceivable angle. The 
students of our Christian schools 
were shut out of a recent tract 
meet, to which they had been in- 
vited by the Governor General, 
Yang Sen, by the other schools 
which absolutely refused to compete 
with Christian schools. The rea- 
son given was that they had a 
“background foreign to China and 
that such environment ought not 
to be encouraged.” They have 
attacked the characters of at least 
two of the American Baptist mis- 
sionaries here in Chengtu in a most 
libelous manner. They have even 
compelled the servants of the for- 
eigners to strike. Some of our 


[ October 


students and even pastors seem to 
have shown weakness in the face 
of the attack and said and done 
thines that we cannot understand. 
Student strikes are common in 
various mission schools and out- 
siders are using every means to 
discredit and discount the standing 
of the curriculum of mission 
schools. There are many anti- 
Christian Societies and anti-relig- 
ion organizations.” 


Conditions in West China.—A 
correspondent sends the following 
trenchant hints of conditions in 
West China:—“‘Things been 
comparatively quiet all along the 
upper reaches of the river until 
the gunboat appeared and then 
hostility was intensified. We are 
happy in having no visit from the 
gunboats so far this summer. We 
hope they will not come for the 
students and citizens of Kiating~ 
have been friendly and quiet owing 
to previous friendly contacts. A 
procession, with street preaching, 
was conducted by the government 
school students the latter part of 
June and the students of the 
American mission schools were 
invited and took part! The pro- 
cession passed an English mission- 
ary on the street but paid no 
attention to him. This summer 
students from the capital tried to 
stir up trouble for the, missionaries 
spending the summer on Omei but 
totally failed. Neither the students 
nor the servants were willing to 
go out on strike. There is a doubt 
in the minds of some as to whether 
there will be any students in the 
mission schools in the autumn, 
but the Chinese students working 
with the missionaries during the 
summer are confident all will be 
as usual.” 


Missions Building in Canton.— 
The Missions Building in Canton 
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was erected in 1924 by a number 
of missionaries (most of them be- 
longing to the Southern Baptist 
Convention and resident in Canton 
and Swatow) as a private joint 
business enterprise. The site was 
bought from the Canton Medical 
Missionary Society and adjoins the 
erounds of the old Canton Hos- 
pital. The building is five storeys 
in height and is situated on the 
Bund. The greater part of the 
ground floor is occupied by the 
South China Christian Book Store 
which is under the sole control of 
the China Baptist Publication So- 
ciety. The fifth floor is almost 
completely used by Christian or- 
ganizations. The Kwangtung Di- 


visional Council of the Church of . 


Christ in China, the Kwangtung 
Evangelistic Association, the B. & 
Ff. and American Bible Societies, 
the American Presbyterian Mission 
and the Department of Work for 
women and children have all ex- 
ecutive offices on that floor. Apart 
from these the offices are rented to 
business firms with the under- 
standing that there should be noth- 
ing in such business connection 
which would be in opposition to 
Christian morality. Christian or- 
ganizations have been encouraged 
to use the building by reducing rent 
on rooms so utilised. The fifth 
floor of the Missions Building has 
become a clearing house and com- 
mittee center for a great many 
co-operative Christian movements 
and has thus supplied a very real 


need, 


China in the Focus of Attention. 
—During July about 50 people re- 
presenting business, labour, national 
affairs, education, journalism, for- 
eign missions, and women’s move- 
ments, lunched together in New 
York to consider the larger implica- 
tions of the present situation in 
China. The principal decision was 
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fo have a Conference on American 
elations with China, at John 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
September 17-20, 1925. This Con- 
ference has been held though no 
detailed report has yet come to 
hand. ‘The membership of the 
Conference comprised besides mis- 
sionary interests, trade, labour, 
financial, industrial, political, so- 
ciological, educational and journal- 
istic interests. The membership of 
the Conference was entirely un- 
official. The membership was fixed 
at a maximum of 275; actually, 
according to newspaper reports, 
200 were present. The initiative 
was taken by Christian leaders. 
At the General Conference of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
also, held at Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa., September 10-13, 
1925, the topic was “Peace or War 
in the Pacific,” and China again 
came in for considerable attention. 
The Rt. Rev. Logan H. Roots spoke 
on “The Pacific Danger Zone. Mr, 
James A. Thomas, head of the 
British-American Tobacco Co., and 
25 years a resident in China. spoke 
on “The Factor for Peace and 
Stability.” Such conferences are 
full of promise. We wish that just 
such unofficial conferences, 
presentative of many _ interests, 
could be held in China. 


National Association for the 
Advancement of Education.—The 
Annual Meeting of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Education was held in Taiyuan- 
fu, Shansi, August 16-22. It was 
attended by 216 delegates: over 


700 were expected. 


A resolution was passed in the 
Sectional meeting of Secondary 
Education to the effect that the 
Chinese Government should be 
asked to negotiate with the Diplo- 
matic Corps in Peking with a view 
to revising treaties relating to 
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the power of control of education © 
in China so as.to hasten the early | 


registration of the Christian 
schools and the conformation of 
such schools to the promulgated 
system of Education. The reasons 
for such an action were given as :— 


1. Christian Schools under the aegis 
of foreign treaties are reluctant to 
conform to the regulations of the 
Educational Board to register with the 
authorities of the Chinese Government. 


2. The educational system varies 
greatly among the Christian schools 
and their curriculum is not in keeping 
with the principles of the new system 
of education. 


3. Christian schools can not accept 
the conditions as laid down for them 
by the Chinese authorities because this 
involves foreign relations. 


At the last session of the con- 
ference, the resolution as passed 
to the Section on Administration 
of Education entitled “A Special 
Chapter on Education in the Con- 
stitution of the Republic of China” 


was referred to the Educational. 


Meeting for final action, in which 
Article 4 reads as follows: 

“Education (of the Republic of 
China) should transcend all affilia- 
tions of religion and _ political 
parties. Therefore, no religion or 
political doctrines should be taught 
during school hours. nor should 
there be any performance of re- 
ligious ceremonies.” 

This was put to a vote and 
passed by a large majority. 


National Christian Council Re- 
port—The Annual Report of the 
National Christian Council of 
China. 1924-1925, has just been 
published. Its late appearance is 
due to various disruptive occur- 


rences. Every missionary ought 
to read it. It does two important 
things. First, it gives a résumé of 


This 


Christian activities in China. 
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résumé reveals that Christianity in 
China is seriously tackling its 
social as well as its religious obliga- 
tions: a dual process is on, the 
Christianization of society and the 
socialization of Christianity. Se- 
cond, it is a record of existing 
Christian opinion that is both ill- 
uminating and humbling. For the 
first time in addition to various 
reports there are brief summaries 
of discussions thereon. A report 
is often an attempt to show what 
people should think. The opinion 
expressed in these summaries, how- 
ever, show what they really do 
think! It is impossible, and in- 
deed unnecessary, to attempt to 
summarize what -seems to be the 
present situation of Christianity 
in China as indicated in this re- 
port. That its vitality is in- 
sufficient for present demands is 
frequently conceded. That there 
is an imperative call for action as 
well as study and contemplation 1s 
also emphasized. The need for 
clarifying the relation of Christian- 
ity to political instruments is 
frequently’ mentioned also. The 
National Christian Council pro- 
poses specifically to study this 
problem. There is an encouraging 


determination to understand the | 


relation of Chinese and Christian 
spiritual ideals and to find a way 
to use them together as far as they 
agree. This is a sign of progress. 
One statement quoted as the most 
striking sentence uttered in the 
Conference is that by a Chinese 
who said, “The Christian religion 
has failed to establish itself before 
the people of China as a Religion 
of Love and Love alone.” A peru- 
sal of the report makes evident 
that the National Christian Council 
is gaining in grasp of the Chris- 
tian problem in China and in in- 
fluence—in spite of criticism—with 
various groups of Christians. 
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Notes on Contributors 


Rev. Ernest R. Hucnes, B.A., Oxon., has been for thirteen years a member of 
the London Mission in Fukien province. His work has been general with the main 
emphasis on evangelism. 


Mr. JULEAN ARNOLD, sometime U.S. Commercial Attaché at Peking. Now 
— with the District Office Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Scattle. 


Dr. CHAUNCEY GooprICH is a missionary of the American Board who arrived 
in China in August, 1865. He was sometime chairman of the Mandarin Union Version 
Bible Committee. 


Miss Etta MacNeir is a secretary_of the Y.W.C.A. who has been in China 
since 1915. 


Rev. Stantey E. Annis, M.A., B.D., is a member of the Canadian Methodist 
Mission. He arrived in China in 1916. 


Rev. E. J. W1nans is a member of the North China Conference of the Methodist 
Mission, North. He arrived in China in 1910, 


FraNK RAWLINSON arrived in China in 1902. Until 1922 he was a missionary 
under the Foreign Mission Board of the S.B.C. Since 1923 he has been a missionary 
‘under the American Beard specially allocated for work on the CHINESE RECORDER. 


Rev. D. Wittarp Lyon, M.A., D.D., is a member of the National Council 
Y.M.C.A. of U.S.A. As a child he spent ten years in China and after his education 
abroad returned and for the last thirty years has been engaged in administrative and 
editorial work and in the training .of Y.M.C.A. secretaries. He has been a member 
of the C.C.C. and N.C.C. and has also served on literature and religious education 
committees. 


Rev. R. K. Evans. (See Obituary on page 675). 


Personals 


BIRTH, SEPTEMBER: 


JUNE: 15th. in Shftighai, ‘Edith Georgina 
26th, at Vancouver, B.C., to Mr. and Johnston, Y. W. C. A. 
Mrs. J. H. Geldart, Y.M.C.A., a daughter, 


Joyce Patricia. 
AUGUST: 
DEATHS. 
Aucust: | 21st, from England, Rev. and Mrs. 
| Jj. G. Bird, C.M.S.; from U.S.A. Mr. 


24th, at Rochester, N.Y., Mrs. A. IL. 
Nasmith; wife of the Rev. A. I. Nasmith, 
ot the Baptist Mission, Hangchow. 


28th, at Canton, Donald Robert 
Duncan, son of Dr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
Duncan, of C.C.C. Aged 5. years. 
Death followed a ten days’ illness of 
bacillary dysentery. 


9 


John Roots, Mr. Francis Green, (all 
new), Miss E. Stedman, A.C.M.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Green and one child, Mrs. 
Reid, (all new), Mr. and Mrs. Ashcraft, 
F.M.A.; Mr. and Mrs. Holroyd and one 
child, U.C.M.S. 


23rd, from U.S.A., Miss Harriet 
Smith, Miss Edith Wells, Y.W.C.A. 
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24th, from U.S.A., Miss L. Pingree, 
(new), Dea. E. Riebe, Miss Mabel 
Sibson, Miss M. K. Montiero, Dea. E. E. 
Fueller, A.C.M.; Mr. and Mrs. Krenger 
and four children, (new), U.L.M. 


25th, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. 
Bender, Mr. Walworth, (all new), Y.M.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Estes and one child, M.E.S. 


28th, from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. P. 
Maslin and three children, Rev. and 
Mrs. A. Goddard ard two children, 
A.C.M. 


29th, from America, Dr. and Mrs. 
F. A. Keller, C.I.M.; Miss Martha Job, 
Miss Margaret MacKinlay, Miss Lily 
Haass, Miss Helen J. Scott, Y.W.C.A.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Refo, Mr. McDermott, 
Taylor and one child, Miss Stribbling, 
and Mra. ey, EL.U:S.: 
Dr. and Mrs. Crawford and one child, 
P.N.; Dr. and Mrs. Frank Rawlinson 
and four children, A.B.C.F.M., Editor- 
in-Chief of the Chinese Recorder. 


SEPTEMBER: 


Sth, from U.S.A., Miss Margaret 
Roberts, Miss Hazel Gosline. Miss 
Catharine Barnaby, (all new), A.C.M.; 
Dr. Dayton, Mr. Bevis, (new), Y.M.; 
Miss Ely, U.C.M.S. 


8th, from Canada, Mr. Mortimore, 
C.M.M.: from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. 
C. L. Wells, Rev. and Mrs. Lichten- 
berger, (all new), A.C.M.; Rev. and 
Mrs. G. K. Haweis and two children, 
C.1.M.; Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert, Mr. 
Menzel, (all new), Y.M.; Dr. and Mrs. 
Gowdy, Mr. and Mrs. Miner, (new), 
M.E.M.F.B.; Miss Hoff, (new), Miss 
Holm, L.M.B.; Dr. and Mrs. Cochran, 
Mr. and Mrs. Buck, P.N. 


17th, from ~U.S.A., Miss Mildred 
Owen, Miss Florence Pierce, Miss 
Faith Williams, Miss Ella Bennett, (all 
new), Y.W.C.A. 


24th, from England, Rev. and Mrs. 
FE. W. Burt, F.B.M., Shantung. 


OZPARTURES. 
Jury: 


20th, for America, Miss C. Nesland, 


2Ist, for England, Dr. and Mrs. 
Grosvenor and one child, Miss Simons, 
W.M.M.S. 


[October 1925 


23rd, for U.S.A., Miss R. Satterfield, 
P.S.; Miss A. J. Tatum, Miss O. Riddell, 
S.B.C.; Miss I. Long, R.C.U.S.; Miss 
H. Rodberg, Cov. M.S.; Mr. Ford 
Nichols, A.C.M.; for England, Mrs. R. 
Wolfendale, M.C.C.; Miss M. L. Cum- 
ber, Mrs. Wigham, F.F.M.A.; for New 
Zealand, Miss M. Macfarlane, C.S.E.M. 


24th, for U.S.A., Mr. G. W. Bachman, 
Mrs. Beck and four children, R.C.U.S. 


omg for U.S.A., Miss E. M. Falck, 
Miss A. M. Groff, A.C.M._ - 


26th, for U.S.A., Miss F. L. Collins, 
C.I.M.; Miss H. F. Minns, C.M.M.L.; 
Rev. E. A. Townsend, C:H.M.; for 
Canada, Rev. and Mrs. W. R. Morrison 


and four children, Mrs. Clark and three 


children, Mrs. F. E. L. Abrey and two 
children, M.C.C.; Miss Hynds, Nanking 
Union Hospital. 


31st, for England, Miss Wood, A:B.C. 
F.M. 


AvuGuSsT: 


4th, for Britain, Mrs. W. 
and four children, L.M.S. 


Sth, for U.S.A., Miss M. E.- Lee, 
Miss A. K. Sherman, Miss C. Littell, 
Rt. Rev. F. R. Graves, A.C.M.; Mr. and 
Mrs. C. H. Yerkes and one child, P.N. 


F. Dawson 


17th, for U.S.A., Rev. Edw. H.. S. 
Ling, Rev. Graham L. Lieo, A.C.M.; 
Mrs. L. E. McLachlin and family, 
Y.M.C.A. 

23rd, for Canada, Mr. and Mrs. 


Rowswell and two children, C.C.M.; for 
North America, Rev. H. S. Ferguson, 
C.LM. 


25th, for Australia, Rev. and Mrs. 
P. V. Ambler, Miss D. I. Winks, C.1.M. 


SEPTEMBER: 


2nd, for England, Rev. and Mrs. 

D. W. Crofts and one child, Rev. and 
Mrs. A. Preedy and one child, C.1.M.; 
Mr. and. Mrs. 
children, Mrs. 
W.M.M.S.; for U:S.A., Dr: 
P.N. 


Turner, 


7th, for Canada, Mrs. Flson and five 


children, C.M.M.; for England, Mr. 
Hayman, R.T.S.; 


Woodbridge, P.S. 


15th, for U.S.A., Miss Lelia Hinkley. 


Rattenbury and_ three 
Gedye and one child, 


for _U.S.A., Miss L. 
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